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PENTECOST 


JUNE 


As Presidents of the World Council of Churches we greet 
our brethren in the member churches. 


On this birthday of the Church of Christ, we should re- 
mind one another that the Church was born when the Holy 
Spirit was poured out on the apostles, constraining them to 
proclaim to all around them the mighty works of God. Thus 
the last promise of the Risen Lord was fulfilled: 


. You shall receive power when the Holy Spirit 
and you shall be my wit- 
nesses in Jerusalem and in all Judea and Samaria 
and to the end of the earth.”—Acts 1:8 (RSV) 


has come upon you; 


To be the church is to live by the power of the Holy 
Spirit. It is this power which we need if we are to find re- 
pentance and renewal of life. It is this power which enables 
the church to give hope to the hopeless. 


The nations are looking with fear to an unknown future. 
Grave problems of human relationships which cause the 
suffering of millions of our fellow-men remain unsolved. 
This is not because the necessary intelligence is lacking, or 
even some general goodwill. It is rather because men have 
not the power to do the good that they know they ought 


to do. 


In closing the inconclusive Disarmament Conference 
held some twenty years ago, the chairman said: “In such a 
situation as the present nothing can help us but faith. . . . 
The obstacles are not in the world around us, but in our 
minds and hearts. We will the end, but we do not will it 


hard enough to risk the means.” That is still our position to- 
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day. We long for true international understanding 

peace, but we cannot bring ourselves to pay the price. In 
churches we find a real desire for renewal, for unity, 
evangelism, but not enough readiness to consecrate 0 
selves so fully to the service of Christ that we become 
willing instruments of his saving work. Now Whitsun con 
-to tell us that the one and only way in which our weak 
can be transformed into strength is by receiving the | 
giving Spirit which turned disappointed disciples into 
rageous witnesses. 


We therefore beseech you, brethren, so to wait upon 
that we may be endued with power from on high. We 
often in such a hurry to do things for God that we fog 
God himself and do not wait for the Spirit. “Not by mi 
nor by power, but by my spirit” says the Lord of Hosts. 


May the fellowship in Christ which we have in the Wo 
Council show the nations that there exists a People of 
which lives in the strength of the Holy Spirit. May it 
der clear witness to the ends of the earth, that this Spi 
really does enable man to carry out God's gracious plan§ 
his children. 


THE PRESIDENTS OF THE WORLD COUNC 
OF CHURCHES 


Signed John Baillie Juhanon Mar Tho 
Sante Uberto Barbieri Michael 
George K. A. Bell Henry Knox She 
Otto Dibelius e 
Geneva, 1% 
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SOUNDING BOARD 


seemed to comfort them. If Daddy could | 


Our Children 
Shared Our Grief 


« On Valentine’s Day our third child 
was born—Peter Ellis Butler. He came 
five weeks early, after a miserable and 
slow-dragging pregnancy. I did not 
know or even suspect that anything was 
wrong. I knew that the labor had lasted 
for twenty-one hours as compared to 
five or six with the other children, that it 
was different in many ways, and that 
Peter was in an incubator, but I thought 
all this was natural because of the pre- 
mature birth. 

I was supremely happy. This stupen- 
dous task of producing another life was 
accomplished—after months of misery 
and sometimes fear. 

The children were ecstatic. They had 
wanted this baby so much, had been so 
interested in every phase of his devel- 
opment, and had so lovingly helped pre- 
pare for his coming. They had helped 
set up his bassinet and had arranged all 
the baby clothes in the chest of drawers 
that was to be his. The expected baby 
had been our constant topic of conver- 
sation around the dinner table as we 
made plans and dreamed for the future. 

But Peter only lived two days. He 
slipped away from us even before the 
children or I got to see him. I had not 
been told of his condition until the last 
because I had come so near to death 
myself. 

Through grief-stricken eyes, my hus- 
band, Ellis, and I looked at each other 
and wondered about the children. How 
much should we tell them? How much 
should we protect them? Diane is eight 
and David is five. As a minister's chil- 
dren, they hear often of death and fu- 
nerals, but neither had experienced any 
personal encounter with death. We de- 
cided, however, that we should continue 
our policy of being honest and sharing 
everything with our children, which we 
have tried to do since they were very 
young. Peter was theirs as well as ours, 
and his death was their sorrow, too. 

Our pediatrician, a kind and dear 
friend, suggested and arranged for a 
meeting of the whole family in a se- 
cuded room of the hospital the next 
morning. It was there that we told the 
children, gently and lovingly, that our 
little Peter had died and that he was 
safe with God in heaven. We all wept 
together, unashamed of our tears. The 
thildren looked wonderingly at Ellis, for 
they had never seen him cry before. It 
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cry, it was all right for them to cry. 
That afternoon Ellis took the children 
with him to select the small blue casket 
and the cemetery lot. Later, Diane got to 
choose the clothes Peter was to be 
buried in. She unerringly chose a lovely 


little pale blue silk coat that both she | 


and David had worn. 

Then came the next problem—the 
children wanted to see Peter. Wasn't 
this natural? They had waited for 
months to see him. So Ellis took them to 
the funeral home. It was a delightful 
time, really. They cooed over him and 
looked at his tiny fingers and exclaimed 
over his hair. They loved him. He was 
their brother. 

Then they wanted to hold him—an- 
other natural request, but one which 
rocked Ellis for a moment. However, 
each one had a turn holding the baby, 
wrapped in a satin quilt. We do not 
know what the effect of this experience 
might be for others. But it was not a 
parental suggestion; it was a request 
from our children, and they were happy 
to have a chance to hold the baby. Our 
pediatrician said later, “If anyone had 
even suggested to me that a child should 
be allowed to hold a dead baby, I would 
have been horrified. But somehow, it has 
all been a beautiful experience for the 
children.” 

On the following morning, grave-side 
services were held for Peter, and Diane 


and David were there with Ellis. They | | 


were allowed to see me at the hospital 
afterwards for a brief visit. Diane’s eyes 


showed traces of tears, but both were | 


quite serene. They had been allowed to 
share gur grief in all its phases and they 
felt close to us. We had all gone through 
it together. They had not been shut out. 
There was no fear of death or of the 
afterlife. They knew that God was at the 
center of it all. Their faith came natural- 
ly and easily. 

We realize that not every family 
would be ready to go as far as we did. 
This was the way we worked it out for 


our particular children. The details are | 


not important. The important thing is 
that we share with our children as far as 
they and we are able to go. 

So many of us are afraid to let our 
children face death. We needn't be. It is 
so much easier for them to face the real- 
ity than to be afraid of a mysterious un- 
known. 

As David said, “Well, Mom, Peter's 
just in heaven.”"—Mrs. Extuis BuTLer 

Lincoln, Nebraska 
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PRESBYTERIAN 
ANNUITIES 


You too can enjoy your later 
years, with freedom from many 
money worries, through partici- 
pation in the Presbyterian An- 
nuities Plan. 

The plan, sponsored for over 
70 years by the Church Boards, 
is very simple. You can invest any 
amount from $100 up, and you 
will receive a guaranteed income 
for the rest of your life. 

At the same time you have the 
satisfaction of knowing that you 
are helping your Church in its 
vital Christian work. 

You earn up to 7.4% on your 
annuity investments, depending 
on your age. You also enjoy large 
tax savings each year as long as 





. you live. 


ALL THIS WITH 
PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES 


Guaranteed income for life up to 7.4% depend- 

up. 
Liberal income tax savings—savings on estate 
or inheritance tax—no re-investment problem. 


ing upon age, any amount from $1 


Proven security—no worry—no risk. 


~ pont fees—no medical examination—no age 
mit. 


income never varies, never misses—backed by 


70 years of investment experience. 
MAIL THE COUPON NO OBLIGATION 


PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES 





156 Fifth Avenue * New iN) 
| 1 am interested in Presbyterian Annuities os ! 
} sponsored by the Board of National Missions, l 

Board of Foreign Missions and Board of 

! Christian Education. | 

! (0 Please send me the free booklet telling l 

1 what percent income | will receive, my date | 

! @B Radetle Bebe nennecesnneesscrsoresneecceestrrsevesncenrencenerss ff 

| month year " 

! I i cccenisceiticnacihiinténiinideenescciiinighishdupsianalectinnts 1 

1 

S Di ciknccuns State ! 
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MEDITATION by J. Carter Swaim 


“What Is Our 


ypc deep significance in familiar 
words often goes unnoticed. No 
atheist, for example, could ever honestly 
say “Good-by,” for the word is at once 
a prayer and a confession of faith. A 
contraction of “God be with you,” it is a 
petition that those from whom we are 
separated may dwell always within the 
love and care of Him who neither slum- 
bers nor sleeps. And what of those 
phrases in our Lord’s Prayer which are 
so often on our lips? Do we not go 
through them so fast and so often that 
we can do it without thinking? Consider, 
for example, the words “Give us this 
day our daily bread” (Matthew 6:11). 

The Reformers knew how much was 
meant by that. Luther’s catechism asks, 
“What is our daily bread?” and answers: 
“All that belongs to the nourishment 
and need of our body, meat and drink, 
clothes and shoes, house and home, 
field and cattle, money and property, a 
good wife and good children, good serv- 
ants and good rulers, good government, 
good weather, peace, health, education, 
good friends, trusty neighbors, and such 
like.” 

Do we realize all that is involved? 
Are we aware even that such matters are 
fit subjects for prayer? This petition is 
humble acknowledgment of our human 
interdependence. In the light of what 
our Lord taught, no one can ever be so 
thoughtless as to pray, “Give me this 
day my daily bread.” 

On the New York produce exchange 
a man who deals in wheat may, on a 
single day, have long-distance telephone 
conversations with Argentina, Canada, 
and Australia. Bread brings to mind 
waving fields of grain on the Texas 
plains. It suggests granaries and boxcars 
and trucks, and all the manifold ways of 
trade and commerce. We remember men 
who rise early in the morning and stand 
at hot ovens to bake bread, and girls 
who wrap it, and vendors who transport 
it to our door. Bread brings to mind the 
homemakers who serve it, and the tables 
where we eat it, and the homes that we 
love. 

In the whole process by which bread 
comes into being, Jesus found evidence, 
on the one hand, of God’s love and care 
and, on the other, of our human de- 
pendence upon the divine bounty. 
Bread is made from wheat, and Jesus 
more than once pictures the wheat 


Daily Bread?” 


farmer sowing his field. The whe 
when it is ripe, has to be harvested, a 
Jesus represents the thresher putting; 
his sickle. The grain has to be prepay 
for baking, and Jesus pictured wome 
grinding at the mill. It has then to} 
mixed with yeast, and Jesus knew hy 
small a quantity of leaven it took 
leaven the whole lump. The dough } 
then to be baked, and Jesus spoke , 
the fuel used in ovens. After that, t 
bread is available for our use—and 
father on earth, when his children a 
for bread, will give them a stone. 

Maltbie Babcock, a minister of ¢ 
church, wrote the hymn “This Is \ 
Father’s World” to express his belie 
both that God is not an absentee land 
lord and that his bounty gives no m 
ground for arrogance but only for grat 
tude and humility. Babcock penne 
also the lines: 


Back of the loaf is the snowy flour, 

And back of the flour is the mill, 

And back of the mill is the wheat 
and the shower, 

And the sun and the Father's will 


We think of this as a children’s poe 
Actually, it sums up a great deal that 
find in the Gospels. Jesus wants us eva 
to know that the common life is God 
concern. 

In the English Bible most wide 
used by the Roman Catholic Chureé 
the petition is “Give us this day 0 
supersubstantial bread.” This trans 
tion rests upon the Latin Bible of }é 
rome, and is a reference to the sa 
ment. It was not, however, a form 
ecclesiastical sacrament which Jesus hi 
in mind. What Jesus intended rathe 
was to make all bread sacramental- 
this applies to the earning of bread 3 
the baking of bread as well as the eatit 
of bread. 

William Booth refused to allow sa 
ments in the Salvation Army. This wa 
partly because he did not want his fe 
lowers to quarrel, as other Christians 0 
about who is to administer the sacn 
ments, but mainly because he wan 
all of life to be lived in God’s servic 
Each slice of bread should remind us? 
a broken body. Each sip from a 
should speak to us of poured-out bloot 
All this become plain when we 
pray, not merely repeat, “Give us th 
day our daily bread.” 
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SHOP TALK 


THE COVER shows us an eighty-six- 
year-old Christian artist from Thailand 
putting the finishing touches on his in- 
terpretation of an ancient battle between 
Siamese and Burmese princes. The art- 
ist, who has an arrested case of leprosy, 
lives at world-famous McKean Leprosy 
Colony in Chiengmai, Thailand. His 
work, fashioned from solid teak, will 
probably be kept at the colony for exhi- 
bition purposes because of its great 
value. 
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Just so nobody will confuse the chief 
priest on page 9 with a well-known 
Academy Award-winning American 
actor, here is the rest of the Buddhist 
leader's head. He is quite happy because 
he likes to receive foreign visitors and 
tell them about his religion. 
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Buddhist j. C. Wynn 


The author of The Suburban Family 
and Its Faith (page 6), J. C. Wynn, 
directs the Office of Family Education 
Research for the Board of Christian 
Education. With Dr. Roy Fairchild, the 
Reverend Mr. Wynn is conducting for 
the Board a four-year study of family 
us haf life in America. The study will include a 

mail survey of more than 8,000 pastors, 
anf interviews with 700 parents, and con- 
ferences with theologians, psychologists, 
and social workers. Dr. Wynn, familiar 
to PRESBYTERIAN LiFe readers for his 
Seen and Heard column, has written sev- 
is wag etal books. The latest, Pastoral Ministry 
to Families, will be published next week 
by Westminster Press and is the June 
election of the Religious Book Club. 


: Frederick B. Speakman, who wrote 
jus Nobody Up There “Likes” You (page 
14) is minister of the Third Presbyte- 
fan Church in Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
eal Vania. His book The Salty Tang was 
s thi Widely acclaimed by reviewers when 
published three years ago. 
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N THE spate of literature now being 
I published about the families of New 
Suburbia®, we have considerable evi- 
dence that many of today’s families seek 
security in a sort of protective-coloring 
operation that contrives to make them 
look not too different from their neigh- 
bors and their neighborhoods. If you 
think that their problem is the old-fash- 
ioned one of keeping up with the 
Joneses, you're an outsider. The game 
now is to keep down with the Joneses. 
In New Suburbia, to own an air con- 
ditioner too soon, or to talk of reading 
books of the egghead type, is to risk 
ostracism. There’s a remarkable same- 
ness about all the streets, all the cars, 
the lawns, the slacks, the children in 
jeans, the social class, and the race dis- 
tinctions. And the differences among 
states or regions are very slight in this 
regard. If you travel widely, you have 
found that most regions of our land will 
meet the standard of the hot dog. Ex- 
cept for some local decorations, differ- 
our areas are about as 
two different passenger 


ences among 
noticeable as 
stations along the same railway line. 
A. C. Spectorsky in his study of The 
Exurbanites caricatured a class of upper- 
income folk who fled the city to the far 
reaches of the landed gentry so that they 
could protect their individuality. And 
then they all bought exactly the same 
kind of furniture for their living rooms, 
the same kind of incongruous hitching 


*See John Keats’ The Crack in the Picture Win- 
dow (Houghton-Miffiin), William H. Whyte 
Jr.'s The Organization Man (Simon and Schuster), 
and Crestwood Heights (Basic Books), by J. R. 
Seeley, RK. A. Sim, and E. W. Loosley. 
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If the families 


tern’’ lived in 


posts for their driveways. This, you see, 
is keeping down with the Joneses. In 
this they found a margin of safety, their 
kind of herd protection. 

George Santayana had noted this re- 
grettable situation when shortly before 
his death he wrote: “Our preoccupation 
is to be safe. We don’t know what we 
love or, if we do, we don’t dare mention 
it. We art willing to become anything, 
to be turned into any sort of worm, by 
the will of the majority. We are afraid 
of starving, or standing alane. .. .” In 
other words (and the words are David 
Riesman’s), we are other-directed. 


Father and ‘‘The Pattern’’ 

Much of the trivialization and stand- 
ardization that plagues the suburban 
family of New Suburbia really comes 
home with father. This man in the gray 
flannel suit commutes with brief case 
from an office where so-called “group 
thinking” has replaced creativity, and 
the shared decision protects any one 
man’s neck. He is today’s elite, what is 
left of the self-made man of yesteryear— 
the interchangeable executive who 
wouldn't think of sacrificing his health 
for his job (today that’s a sign of in- 
competence, not of devotion), who has 
a few frankly admitted worries but no 
eccentricities. (William H. Whyte, Jr., in 
his The Organization Man, offers a sec- 
tion on “How to Cheat on Personality 
Tests,” the theme of which is “In all of 
us there is a streak of normaley.”) If 
he does rebel against “The System,” as 
Tom Rath does in The Man in the Gray 





SUBURBA 


of the New Suburbia are 


their look-alike homes, 


Flannel Suit, it isn’t because he’s a 
sader, but simply because he know 
what he wants and doesn’t care aba 
anyone else’s rights while he gets hi 
way. 

Rod Serling, one of the clever 
playwrights to come to the fore in te 
vision drama, has treated this theme 
several plays. His best drama _ that 
know anything about is a little class 
entitled Patterns, a story about the ju 
ior executive who is appalled at th 
tactics of his ruthless boss, has the ne 
to talk up to him, call him what hei 
but then settles down to precisely t 


same pattern of ruthlessness and hiatd 


himself. Horatio Alger, Jr., woulda 
recognize today’s fictional boy “tis 
from the ranks,” because today’s 
getter is lacking in common decen¢ 

According to the literature, this 
pater familias who at eventide wear 


wends his homeward way. His code, yes 


his pattern, affects his family, impress 
itself upon his suburban communi 
and calls the shots in borough couno 
and in the board of deacons. If Seele 


Sim, and Loosley have an accurate pi 


ture of Crestwood Heights (and ther 


is no reason to believe that they ha 
not), father’s success aspirations pem 
ate the home and its every member. 
projects his own desire for achieve 
upon the children, and they are com 
pelled to conform. He bedevils his 
with expectations of her part in 
scheme of life. This pattern makes 
possible for family counselors to fi 
high off the hog, for the upsets in sué 
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felt to be reliable is discovered to be 
full of unsuspected holes. So with family 
roles: The father is preoccupied with 
business—no, the father is an apron-clad 
homebody. The children are tyrants— 
no, the children are but submissive, 
neurotic images of the family’s preoccu- 


in ‘‘The Pattern’’—and out 

The middle-class wife has been typed 
by some sociologists as a frustrated ca- 
reer girl, rejecting her own femininity, 
seeking divorce in order to be independ- 
ent and to be free of apron, bedmaking, 
and sticky fingers. Others view her as 
the new and competent matron who or- 
ganiaes her work, loves her family, and 
leads a life of her own. Now, of course, 
she’s both; and the authors were right 
who entitled a book The Many Lives of 
Whatever you say 
about her, she no longer is obeisant and 
compliant. And she’s revealing new 


Much to our delight a few months 
ago, Mrs. Charles Wilson publicly took 
the President to task for having criti- 
cized her man. The reporters, expecting 
a story, immediately went around to see 
Engine Charlie; and they got it. The 
Secretary of Defense did not crawl; he 
refused to explain away his good wife's 
outspoken words. He simply said that 


rene live by a faith greater than ‘The Pat- 
a church has an important ministry to perform 
by J. C. WYNN 
;acm™ families are numerous. Whyte’s earlier 
knowl volume—Is Anybody Listening?—claims 
> abou that few of these men ever carry their 
‘ets hi worries about home and family into the 
office to talk about there, but frequently 
everei™ tote their business problems home be- 
in tee fore the hearth. Nor is the man in gray 
emei™ flannels entirely to blame for this state pation for success. 
that @ of things. Far too often he is prompted 
class by the little woman’s high-blown expec- The wife 
he jum tations of him and his income so that her 
at ta domain can be “House Beautiful” with 
> nem hi-fi set, two television receivers, a huge 
t he iff deep-freeze, and a foreign-built car 
aly parked in the driveway. 
1 hate Husbands have recently been lam- 
ouldX™ pooned, in a new magazine article by 
“risa Margaret Mead, as a hamstrung, overly 
y’s gm domesticated, increasingly effeminate 
cenci™ lot. The men no longer go forth to smite 
this ™@ and be smitten, she contends; they are 
veal” homemakers, dishwashers, baby sitters, 
le, ye Companions, and escorts, “dashing for Modern Woman. 
ores the suburban train and slaving [their 
sunitg lives] away to give [their wives] every 
ound luxury... so that they can die five years facets of her nature daily. 
Seeleim earlier and leave their wives to the in- 
te pi effable delights of lonely but well-heeled 
| thel =widowhood.” Margaret Mead is more 
» hava apt to use broad hyperbole when writ- 
yerm—™ ing about American life than when de- 
er. scribing Samoa, and her portraits are 
e overdrawn. 
0 However, the great problem in study- 
s wig ing data on anything so dynamic as 
in family life is that betimes our findings 





contradict one another. A conclusion 
ready to be nailed down suddenly 
bursts loose, and a general rule we had 
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he was very proud of her. And that was 
that. But James Reston, writing in the 
Sunday New York Times (February 3, 
1957), editorialized on this theme with 












gusto. Under the title “Charlie Wilson’s 
Secret Weapon—Jessie Ann” he wrote: 
“This is a reminder of a very im- 
portant point in life—namely that 
a man’s first and last line of defense, 
even if he is the Secretary of De- 
fense, is his wife. And it is a re- 
minder of some other things. . . . 
Among these is the fact that these 
famous officials, who are supposed 
to do no wrong in a world where 
it is almost impossible to be right, 
are men who pull on their pants 
one leg at a time just like other 
men, and have wives with feelings, 
even as you and I. The pity is that 
they don’t speak up more often.” 
About the same time another source 
was finding wives who were also speak- 
ing up in their independence from “The 
Pattern.” Some companies have been 
making it a custom to interview and to 
woo wives of their up-and-coming ex- 
ecutives. They call upon the ladies, ex- 
plain the nature of hubby's work, what 
it will take for him to succeed, then at- 
tempt to sell her a bill of goods that will 
necessitate his absence several nights 
a week in special courses and extra work. 
But the executive's wife is apparently 
beginning to revolt. In a survey that in- 
cluded 4,000 wives, the John A. Patton 
Company learned that the wife was no 
longer content to be some ridiculous ap- 
pendage to the business. She doesn’t 
care to be a corporate wife. And the 
corporation that thinks she can be 
brought in as an ally in its demands 
upon her husband now has to deal with 
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THE SUBURBAN FAMILY 
AND ITS FAITH 


a new kind of stubbornness. 


The church in New Suburbia 

When a team of sociologists de- 
scended upon Park Forest, Illinois, and 
viewed that community under the mag- 
nifying glass, how do you suppose the 
churches looked? They appeared to have 
a commendable spirit of fellowship. To 
be sure, it was not based upon their 
faith, but upon a concept of together- 
ness. Today’s New Suburbia is a com- 
munity where privacy is at a premium, 
and herd activity at a maximum. The 
churches report good attendance, 
healthy budgets, hardworking commit- 
tees. What more could we ask? 

Yet Park Forest churches were tol- 
erant to a point that the various con- 
ferences on good will might never have 
dreamed. Suburbia has a way of melting 
down religious differences in families. 
Interfaith marriages abound. Crossing 
of denominational and faith lines is done 
with an ease and a lightness that con- 
cerns those whose ambition is to keep 
doctrine pure. A map of Park Forest be- 
trays beyond doubt that church affilia- 
tion follows the traffic flow, and not 
theological channels. Just as the inves- 
tigators easily located identifiable islands 
on the map where families flocked in 
the same social groups, or political 
groups according to residence, so their 
church interest also followed this pat- 
tern. Church activity for some may be a 
deeply felt quest, ultimately a moral 
quest; but for others, the researchers 
concluded simply that “The transients’ 
defense against rootlessness is to get 
involved in meaningful activity.” 

If some of these rootless families in 
their loneliness were seeking for God 
and got stopped short at an institution, 
it could not have been their fault en- 
tirely. They could have read a news- 
paper advertisement appealing to their 
need of social contacts as the basis for 
church participation: “Participation in 
the activities of the neighborhood 
church supplies the spiritual force to 
weld lasting friendships. Meet future 
friends in church next Sunday. A cordial 
welcome awaits you . . .” (New York 
Herald Tribune, May 20, 1955). Or they 
might be part of the listening audience 
to a radio program whose minister- 
leader received this advice from the 
Protestant Council of New York City: 

“In a very real sense we are ‘sell- 

ing’ religion, the good news of the 


gospel. Therefore admonitions and 

training of Christians on cross- 

bearing, forsaking all else, sacrifices 
and service, usually cause the aver- 

age listener to turn the dial... . 

Calling sinners to repentance by 

direct incitement of the listeners, is 

out of place. . . . As apostles, can 
we not extend an invitation, in ef- 
fect, ‘Come and enjoy our privi- 
leges, meet good friends, see what 

God can do for you!’” 

One pragmatic preacher found that 
in his new suburban church the parish- 
ioners complained about the cathedral 
chairs that lined the nave. They had 
come from old established communities; 
and they wanted pews, even though the 
chairs were more practical for a growing 
church. The trouble was these chairs 
moved; and this only served to remind 
them of their own rootlessness. So our 
cleric came to a Solomon-type decision. 
He devised kneeling stools that were 
attached to the chairs to hold them firm. 
And he got no more complaints. He too 
was dealing with lonely, rootless fami- 
lies; and he knew it. One can hope that 
church leaders will be even more in- 
genious in serving these families than 
that. 


Mobility, or why transfer 
companies declare dividends 

Rootlessness just may be the most 
common trait among today’s families. 
The family who leaves its home town 
is no longer the exception in American 
society. The moving family is in a way 
the key to it. William H. Whyte, Jr., 
cites, in his book The Organization Man, 
the many evidences that our literature 
is fascinated with the small town re- 
visited or lost. You need only to review 
in your mind novels you have read: 
John P. Marquand’s The Point of No 
Return, Thomas Wolfe’s You Can’t Go 
Home Again, Carson McCuller’s The 
Heart Is a Lonely Hunter. The average 
family moves its residence once every 
five years; and on the strength of this 
statistic, moving firms have greatly in- 
creased their number of vans and their 
vast network of operations. Large cor- 
porations shift their rising executives 
rapidly, teaching them the intricacies of 
their business from every angle. The 
object, at least for some of them, is to 
make men interchangeable. 

However, they are but taking advan- 
tage of a cultural trend, long familiar 
to our New World. The late James Trus- 
low Adams once characterized Ameri- 
can people as a group who have a habit 
pattern of moving away from problems. 






This country, he pointed out, was g 
tled by successive waves of immig 
who escaped from problems in the ¢ 
country. Later the entire process 
repeated on a large scale when the po 
ulation trekked westward to escape sti 
other problems, trading these for 
opportunities—and newer problem 
Now their descendants, as the researd 
team of James H. S. Bossard and Ele, 

nor S. Boll remind us in One Marriage 

Two Faiths, are part of an exodus frog 

city to suburb. We are a highly mobik 
people, impatient and energetic. 

Because of this, Suburbia has becom[ Fo 
the second great melting pot in our nafheen 
tion’s history. It is here that the churdfider 
has perhaps her greatest opportunity mode 
for it is in Suburbia her families aM prati 
settling in ever-increasing numbers, | M; 


. 


these families are to live by a fait (Bud 
greater than “The Pattern” that thefMup w 
witness among the look-alike homes diMtadit 
their neighbors, the church has an imffing a 
portant ministry to perform. ThrougiMbigge 
this ministry, the church will make clea befor 
the central place of the family in thelMtiona 


plan of God, who has placed the solitayfiidim 
in families. anniv 
For man was created for relationship whic! 
And from the very beginnings of timeftdhist: 
epitomized by Adam’s experience 
Eden, he has been struggling betwee 
relationship and alienation. Necessarih 
he seeks the healing of relationship thal 
is found in love; and that love he find 
at its best in the accepting, forgiving ® 
group that we know as the family. Eadl 
of us, in common with the migrate 
fowl, has something that amounts tol 
homing instinct. It is this that compe . 
us to make from the vastness of tf 
world a home. It is this that moves! 
to seek relationship to parents, to spous 
and to children. fe 
We are well advised to take nofid 
of such a drive within us. It has b 
implanted there by God. Clearly 
part of his scheme of things. In 
beginning, we are assured, God nol 
that it is not good that man should 
alone. In his providence, therefore, 
set the solitary person in families. Iti 
been through the family group ey 
since that we know acceptance, find 
meaning of forgiveness, and lear 
love. For good or for ill, it is in this 
ting that we are conditioned to unt 
stand religion and to come to k 
God, Otherwise* our hearts are f 
restless until they find rest in him/ 
truth, the family is what Martin Lat 
so long ago named it: imago Dei, 
mask of God,” behind which his fae 
discernible. 
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= Against the Current 
oT new 
»blem; : 5 
ail Southeast Asia’s oldest and most stable nation has 
a more Buddhist temples than Protestant church members. 
is from 
mobi Text and photographs by Henry L. McCork ie 
ecomis For months now preparations have But this is not the only important Church of Christ in Thailand—for more 


Jur nalMbeen made for what many people con- ceremony scheduled for 1957 in fabled than two decades. But for Thai church 
chur der the most important single event in Siam, Southeast Asia’s oldest and most leaders and overseas missionaries work- 


































tunity modern Thai history—this week’s cele- stable nation. For years now prepara- ing in Thailand—and for Protestants 
Ss arM bration of Buddhism’s 2,500th year. tions have been made for what a small elsewhere in Asia—this ceremony will be 
ers. !® Many of the Kingdom’s 21,000 wats band of Protestants consider to be the another symbol of the “new day” in the 
. faith (Buddhist temples) have been spruced most important Christian event in mod- Christian church’s mission to the world. 
t thewup with new mosaics and gold leaf. The ern Thai history—the formal integration The major principals in this historic 
mes dif traditional temple fairs, with their danc- _ of organized national and foreign church _ Christian event are the Church of Christ 
an im™ming and fireworks displays, seem to be — work. in Thailand and the Mission of the Pres- 
wougimbigger and more enthusiastic than ever Thailand’s some 150 Protestant byterian Church U.S.A. The Church of 
e clea before. Even the drama of a tense na- churches will not be spruced up for this Christ was founded in 1934 as an out- 
in thMtional election earlier this year did not event. In fact, most of the 20,000 Prot- growth of American mission work begun 






olitayf¥dim the anticipation of this glorious estant communicants in Thailand won't in 1831. The Presbyterian Mission, be- 
anniversary of the national religion, in even consider the ceremony as particu- gun in 1840, today has more than sixty 
which an estimated 14,000,000 Bud- larly important because they have had workers on the field in ten major centers 
dhists will eventually take part. an autonomous national body—the covering about one third of the country. 
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that he will be impartial. The buckets to his right are filled with food and “money trees” for the use of the temple. 





Campus of Prince’s Royal College in 
Chiengmai is spacious and handsome. 
Present enrollment is some 1,100 boys 
through the _ twelfth. 


in first grade 


Report from THAILAND 


in ef- 
and 


With this ceremony, the Mission, 
fect, will merge with the church, 
American Presbyterians in Thailand will 
officially “fraternal workers” 
subject to the discipline of the Church 
of Christ. And they, in turn, will be 
subject for election to the governing 
councils of the national church. 

When integration takes place, the 
Church of Christ in Thailand will be- 
come one of the truly world-wide Chris- 
tian communions. American Baptists 
and Disciples, in addition to Presbyte- 
affiliated with the Thai 
church. In Chinese Protes- 
tants, Karen Baptists from Burma, Fili- 
pinos from the United Church, Korean 


become 


rians, are now 


addition, 


and Germans with the 
Marburger Mission, all work with and 
for the Church of Christ. And it is ex- 
pected that workers from the Church of 
South India will soon join this interna- 


Presbyterians, 


tional fellowship. 

The fact that foreigners are so much 
in demand for Christian work in this 
Southeast Asian country 
But Thai Christians make 
And this goes for 


nationalistic 
seems strange 
no bones about it. 
Americans especially. 
‘We want Americans. We want you 
and help us.” This is what 
Acharn Leck Taiyong, the cheerful 
Stated Clerk of the Thai Church’s Gen- 


said last year to a some- 


to come 


eral Assembly 


what startled group at the now-famous 
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Leprosy is one of the major problems in the Kingdom of Thailand. 


SAMS © 


it is cotiaallll 


that some 200,000, or one out of every hundred Thai, have the disease. Thex 
four women, none of whom is probably older than forty, live in a Christian 
leprosy village near the city of Lampang. The church helps them help themselves. 


Lake Mohonk consultation called by the 
Presbyterian Church U.S.A. Some peo- 
ple might have believed at the time that 
Acharn Leck was being polite. But when 
I talked to him in Bangkok this year, he 
was even more emphatic. It is small 
wonder that almost one tenth of the 
450 new Presbyterian personnel needed 
for overseas work is slated for Thailand. 

The main reason for this feeling is 
the record of American Presbyterian 
work over the past century. Nowhere in 
the world have so few done so much for 
their God, their adopted people, and, 
coincidentally, for their own land. 

It is no wonder that Thailand is the 
only country in Asia which allows Amer- 
icans to enter without a visa. And that 
the official government tourist book, 
written by Buddhists for a Buddhist 
state, declares: “The Protestant Mission, 
mainly represented by the American 
Presbyterian Missionary Society . . . has 
to its credit the introduction of the 
printing press and of vaccination against 
smallpox. . The American Presby- 
terian Society deserves much praise for 
its unselfish medical work among the 
sick and the poor. Fine hospitals have 
been built both in the north and in the 
Malay Peninsula, and the first leprosy 
asylum at Chiengmai owes its existence 
to the gifts of the noble American Chris- 
tians, a fact that will not be forgotten 
by the Thai nation.” 

There are many more examples of the 


church's service in Thailand. Early in 


1946, Thailand was in a terrible wa 
medically. After four years of occupa- 
tion by the Japanese, and the loss of 
almost all medical supplies, the awful 
diseases of the Orient had begun to 
overwhelm the population. As a °46 te 
port puts it, “Malaria was rampant; 
smallpox epidemic; and cholera, dysen- 
tery, and typhoid prevalent in even 
district. Quinine was available only in 
the black market, at a price of a dolla 
a tablet. There were no sulpha com 
pounds, few antiseptics, and no simpk 
drugs... .” 

Into this distressing situation moved 
one of the world’s greatest missionaries 
the late Dr. Edwin C. Cort, with his 
colleague, Dr. Paul Eakin, and five tons 
of drugs. Under the direction of Dr. 
Cort and with the complete cooperation 
of the Thai government, the whole nx 
tion was organized into districts for med- 
ical care. And in a matter of months 
more than 300,000 people were treated 
under the personal supervision of Prot- 
estant doctors. The epidemics wert 
broken in time to plant a whole years 
rice crop, thus saving the nation from 
a possible major famine. 

For years Thailand’s most famous 
boys’ private schools have been Bang 
kok Christian College and Prince’s Royal 
College in Chiengmai, Thailand’s sec 
ond largest city. And Wattana Wittay 
Academy in Bangkok and Dara Acaé- 
emy in Chiengmai have been the cour 
terpart for girls. All four schools, now 
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These four recent seminary 


graduates are fresh recruits for the Thai church. 


The couple at left, Boonsri Glinhom and Miss Ampai Sutamma, class of °56, are 
to be married this month before taking a church in Lampang. Chesda Charoenporn 


(center right) and Sutri 


rn by the Church of Christ, 
founded by American Presbyterians. 

In 1844, Dr. Dan B. Bradley pub- 
lished Thailand’s first newspaper. In 
1856 the Reverend Stephen Mattoon be- 
came the first American consul to Thai- 
land (then called, of course, Siam). In 
the 1870's, a clinic was founded in 
the northern Siamese city of Chiengmai. 
This later became McCormick Hospital, 
today still the largest institution of heal- 
ing in the North, and probably the most 
famous in all of Southeast Asia. And out 
of the compassion which created McCor- 
mick, came McKean Leprosy Colony, 
still regarded by many as the finest in- 
stitution of its kind in the world. 

With these accomplishments behind 


were 


it, and these resources, it hardly seems 
possible that the Protestant 
Thailand today could have less com- 
municant members than the Thai Bud- 
dhists have temples. Or that for each 
ten 


Church in 


Protestant member, there are vic- 
tims of leprosy, and fifty tuberculosis 
sufferers. Or that it took thirteen vears 
to receive the first convert. But these 
figures are facts. Thailand is the most 
exasperating country in the world for 
the spread of Christ’s gospel. As one 
fraternal worker said of non-Christians 
in Thailand, “They're mighty easy to 
reach, but mighty hard to convince.” 

The main reason, of course, is the 
state religion—Buddhism, It permeates 
every aspect of Thai life. As a national 
tradition, it demands loyalty from all 
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Ratanarin were graduated from the class of 


1957. 


loyal Thai; the stigma attached to some 
converts from Buddhism to Christianity 
is almost as serious as that placed upon 
a convert from Islam. During the World 
War II Japanese occupation, the civil 
and military pressure placed on Thai 
Christians to renounce their faith often 
amounted to open persecution. Yet the 
priests themselves, with their shaved 
heads and brilliant saffron robes, are 
friendly to Protestants and mingle with 
them freely. There are ten times as 
many priests as there are Protestants. 

Although there is an edict of tolera- 
tion for Protestants, there are 
subtle limitations upon their work as 
well as upon that of other non-Buddhist 
groupg. Educationally, all higher learn- 
ing must be state operated. Although 
the Christian schools may be called “col- 


man\ 


leges,” they are strictly secondary. This 
law also severely limits graduate theo- 
logical and medical training for Chris- 


not 


Radio 


until 


was 
Christian 


broadcasting 
recently for 


tians. 
allowed 
groups. 
The fact that Buddhism itself is an 
introspective, individualistic kind of 
faith without the Protestant urge to rev- 
olutionize and to evangelize society also 
explains the church’s slow progress. The 
non-Christian Buddhists are tolerant but 
conservative, gracious but sensitive, 
proud but shy. They have been an in- 
dependent people from before 900 a.p. 
Their fertile and river-washed 
plateaus have produced good rice for 


canal 


Modernistic “Yellow Bridge” Chinese 
Christian Church is part of Thai Church 
of Christ, has largest sanctuary in 
country, and a constituency of 2,000. 


centuries. Most of the time they have 
had enough to eat and enough to export. 
And when they die, they believe, they 
will only transmigrate to another body. 

The years between the founding of 
the Church of Christ in Thailand’ in 
1934 and the forthcoming integration 
of church and mission have been diffi- 
cult. In the ‘thirties came the Depres- 
sion, which severely restricted work and 
funds. During 1939-41, the Thai Chris- 
tians and their American brothers hung 
on while the world went to war. From 
1941-46 the war moved oppressively 
over the “land of the free,” destroying 
much of the patient work of a whole 
century. The number of members in the 
Church of Christ shrank from 10,000 in 
1939 to some 6,000 in 1946. And be- 
tween 1946 and 1950 almost the entire 
energies of the tiny church were given 
to reconstruction and rehabilitation. 

Since 1950 the picture has changed 
for the better. In the realization that a 
era in the Christian church has 
arrived, Thai nationals and missionaries 
have worked together painstakingly to 
present a vigorous, united front to those 
they would win to Christ. Just the fact 
that the Church of Christ in Thailand 
has doubled in 1950 is 
important. And that giving has quad- 
rupled. And that adult baptisms have 
quintupled in 1956. The church is 
ready for its challenge in the hard but 
more encouraging years to come. It has 
to be. 
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Moderator Puang (left) smiles as visiting preacher Toyohiko Kagawa, the famed 

















Japanese evangelist, receives gift from church. Herbert Grether is interpreter. 


The Thai Church’s Moderator 


Is an Aggressive Evangelist 


“Puang, you just can’t be a preacher 
without learning how to speak English.” 
This was the advice an American mis- 
sionary gave to a tough, young Siamese 
many years ago. 

Puang, it happened at the time, had 
started the study of English. But when 
he received this advice from the Ameri- 
can he stopped. “I decided I was not 
going to be a toady to foreigners in order 
to serve the Lord.” Acharn Puang Ak- 
kapin, now Moderator of the Church of 
Christ in Thailand, is probably the 
world’s only leader of a U.S.-founded 
national Protestant Church who cannot 
speak some English. 

One of the favorite stories about the 
dynamic sixty-three-year-old churchman 
concerns one of the many times he has 
been asked about his lack of a Western 
language. “If I remember correctly,” 
Moderator Puang is supposed to have 
said, “Jesus never learned how to speak 
English.” Although his colleagues alter- 
nately despair and rejoice in his words 
and actions, this sometimes controver- 
sial figure is doing an effective job in 
making Thai Christians aware of the 
importance of aggressive evangelism. 

“I believe one hundred per cent that 
Thailand will become Christian,” he 
says. “It is possible that thousands of 
my people will become Christians in a 
wave of conversion that will shake the 
nation. It is my faith absolutely that this 
day is coming.” And Acharn Puang is 
on the road nine months of the year 
doing his best to make this day a reality. 
During his three terms as Moderator (he 
was elected first in 1945), the Church of 
Christ in Thailand has grown from 
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6,000 to some 20,000 in membership. 

For Puang Akkapin, the pathway to 
leadership of Thailand’s only major 
Protestant Church has been as uneven 
as the multi-tiered roof of a Buddhist 
temple. 

The future Christian was born a Bud- 
dhist in eastern Thailand near the bor- 
der of then French Indo-China. Puang’s 
father, a government official, died when 
Puang was eight. For the next ten years, 
the boy studied and worked in several 
different places including Bangkok and 
Vientiane, French Indo-China. In his 
teens, he says, “I became the leader of 
a gang of rowdies in my home town, 
and, after a while, my mother suggested 
I might search for my fortune elsewhere. 
So I returned to Bangkok.” 

In the capital city just before World 
War I, Puang found Christianity. The 
first Christian story he ever heard was 
that of Noah and the Ark, which a 
woman was telling in the street before 
a small, storefront church. “I stopped 
and listened,” he recalls, “and then I 
thought to myself, “Why should there be 
more than one religion?’ ” 

The young man’s curiosity led him 
back to the storefront church, where he 
saw the words ask, and it shall be given 
you (Matthew 7:7) written on the wall 
in Thai, “I asked the Thai attendant if 
this was a joke, and he said ‘no.’ Then 
I said, ‘If this is true—I have a friend 
in Bangkok I haven't seen in a long time 
—would it be possible for me to see this 
friend again.” The man said ‘yes,’ but 
that I would have to ask in the proper 
way. And he asked me to kneel down 
and to repeat a prayer which he offered 








to his God.” Three days later young 
Puang did meet the friend he hadn} 
seen in weeks. 

Puang, puzzled about the prayer and 
the meeting with his friend, stayed away 
from the storefront church for a month 
but then returned. The attendant why 
had prayed with him was there. “Di 
you meet your friend?” was the ques. 
tion. Puang said “Yes,” and the me 
began to talk about Christianity. Late 
Puang began to attend Christian serv. 
ices, and in 1912 he left a government 
job to work as a helper for Presbyterian 
Dr. George McFarlane. He was bap. 
tized in 1915. 

The young convert worked for and 
studied with Dr. McFarlane for sever 
years. Then one day he announced he 
had started work as a conductor ona 
thirty-passenger Bangkok water taxi 
“That was a fine job,” Acharn Puang 
says, “But I stayed on it for only a week. 
They wouldn't give me a day off m 
Sundays. When I told Dr. McFarlane 
about this, he immediately offered me 
a chance to become an evangelist. | 
guess he was convinced my conversion 
was sincere.” 

He first went to the town of Phetburi, 
some seventy-five miles south of Bang. 
kok. One of his initial projects was to 
see that the building of a mission schoo 
was completed. He did this so well that 
he was made principal. 

Puang launched an aggressive Chris 
tian program, disturbing to the Bud- 
dhists. One of their leaders and Puang 
quarreled, came to blows. 

“I was asked to go back to Bangkok 
after that,” he says. “Soon after I re 
ceived a letter from Phetburi with the 
message, ‘Come back and you will die’ 
I was all ready to return but the mis- 
sionaries persuaded me not to.” 

Puang instead went further south, but 
after his marriage in 1923 and his ordi- 
nation in 1924, he did return to Phetburi 
as minister of the congregation. 

This was Puang’s only real pastorate. 
He held it for nine years, After his wife 
died tragically in childbirth, Pastor 
Puang started spending more and more 
time on evangelism. He pioneered in 
home-calling work, and some thirty 
years ago began an “each-member 
bring-a-friend-to-church” campaign 
which proved successful. In 1928 he 
married his present wife. 

Early in the ‘thirties, Puang reached 
a time of major decision. “In my min¢, 
active evangelism was the key to ow 
difficulties in Thailand. I felt strongly 
that the church had to have a traveling 
national evangelist.” For the next nine 
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years, despite the disapproval of many 
colleagues, Puang went on the road. His 
wife kept a small shop in Phetburi to 
help support the family. 

World War II’s coming changed Pu- 
ang’s plans. With the Americans gone 
and Christian work almost completely 
suspended because of Japanese and 
Buddhist pressures, it was not easy to 
reach people. “ “Now is the time to go 
north to free territory and preach and 
evangelize, my wife told me,” Puang 
says. “But I didn’t listen to her. I de- 
cided to make money.” 

The next three years were the worst 
in Puang’s career. He did go into busi- 
ness and failed twice. He quarreled with 
his wife about his original calling. One 
day during an argument he told her 
bluntly that he was leaving the min- 
istry. Shortly after that he came down 
with typhoid fever. “When I was sick 
[ realized that I had been wrong.” When 
he recovered he confessed his errors in 
church. Soon after he went to eastern 
Thailand as an itinerant preacher. 

As the war drew to a close, Allied 
planes began to hit targets in southern 
Thailand. Puang decided to move his 
wife and daughters out of Phetburi, and 
this not a moment too soon. The family 
house and store were completely de- 
stroyed by bombs. “The people in Phet- 
buri called me ‘that Allied spy’ because 
I happened to save my family just be- 
fore a bombing.” 

At fifty-one Puang still wanted to 
evangelize, but he was homeless, job- 
less, and out of sorts with neighbors and 
church colleagues. At the end of 1945, 
he did get to Bangkok for the first post- 
war General Assembly of the Church 
of Christ in Thailand. “I was not a com- 
missioner, but I was curious.” 

This General Assembly was a warm 
affair. And before Puang knew it, he 
had stepped on the platform during one 
of the sessions to try to calm everyone 
down. “I guess I calmed them down 
because they offered to accept me as a 
delegate and elect me Moderator.” Pu- 
ang went away from the meeting to 
think about it. “The Lord told me to 
accept, and I did.” 

The Akkapins now live in the church’s 
fine Bangkok Student Center, where 
Mrs. Akkapin serves as a housemother. 
Time and travel have mellowed “The 
Old Man” of the Church of Christ in 
Thailand. But no one will ever get old 
with Acharn Puang around as long as 
he has a glint in his eye and a tongue 
in his head. And there hasn't been a day 
in the past sixty-three years when both 
haven't been flashing. 
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Friendly Leck Taiyong (upper left), general secretary of the Thai Church since 
1950, has also been an educator and a businessman. He was ordained ta the min- 
istry in 1954, just before he went to Evanston, Ill., as the Thai delegate to 
the World Council of Churches Assembly. Acharn (the Thai equivalent of Dr.) Leck 


and other members of national staff work in church’s new headquarters building. 


Brilliant Dr. Kenneth E. Wells (upper right), senior resident American Presby- 
terian in Thailand, is literature secretary of Thai Church, was decorated by Thai 
government. Dr. Wells headed Prince’s Royal College before World War II, took 
literature post in 1951 when national became principal of Prince’s Royal. Pop- 
ular book reprints in Thai are a vital part of his pioneering literature program. 


Champions of Unity 


Enthusiastic Dr. Horace W. Ryburn (lower left), field representative of the 
Presbyterian Church for Thailand, is chief American architect of the new re- 
lationship between national church and mission. Dr. Ryburn has also been a 
missionary in Thailand and an area secretary for the Board of Foreign Missions. 
Below he takes part in the dedication of a new Protestant school in Bangkok. 


Two outstanding laymen who serve the Protestant cause in Thailand are Acharn 
Suty Kunanukorn (lower center), treasurer of the American Presbyterian Mission, 
and Acharn Charoon Wichaidist (lower right), treasurer of the Church of Christ in 
Thailand. Acharn Suty is also a lawyer and businessman; Acharn Charoon is the 
editor of the Thai Church’s magazine. Both churchmen serve in Bangkok. 
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I fall on my knees before God the 
Father. ... And I pray that you, 
firmly fixed in love yourselves, may be 
able to grasp (with all Christians) how 
wide and deep and long and high is the 
love of Christ—and to know that love for 
yourselves. (Ephesians 3:14, 17-19; J. B. 
Phillips Translation) 


FRIEND of mine had been laugh- 
ing at me. I always enjoy chew- 


ing over most any topic with 
him, because he has a faith that seems 
never to need an apology, and an ever- 
sharp mind that seems never to need 
honing. And when he’s quiet you know 
he’s listening, not dozing. But when he 
speaks you listen, because he has some- 
thing to say. I've never heard his con- 
versation puddle down to an organ re- 
cital of his latest illnesses or mere chiffer- 
chaffer about last night’s television 
schedule. What’s more, he doesn’t let 
me get by with a thing just because I'm 
a clergyman. 

That certainly was not an evening for 
heated discussion. The day had been a 
brute, a scorcher. The sun had seemed 
to linger deliberately, maliciously at sun- 
set, making certain it left enough dis- 
comfort to last through the night and 
get a running start on heating up to- 
morrow. And only late had the cool 
breeze come there in the yard, and even 
the locusts seemed to hush their rowdi- 
ness a moment as a token of gratitude 
for it. And we should have been quietly 
enjoying it too, gasping at it like 
stranded bass, there under the cloudless 
night sky that seemed so uncommonly 
crowded with stars. 

But no—a neighbor’s radio was turned 
up to a volume that should be illegal, 
except for baseball games. And a song 
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by Freperick B. SPEAKMAN 


was being sung, a popular religious 
song of the moment. And I filled my 
lungs with that rare, cool breeze and 
launched into a tirade about that song. 
And that’s when my friend laughed at 
me, and said with the bluntness only 
close friends should use: 

“Now you do sound like a preacher. 
And the worst variety of preacher at 
that! A closed-shop preacher. A cleric 
who is so afraid that someone outside 
your union will have something to say 
about religion that you can’t even recog- 
nize help when you hear it. What's so 
bad about that song? You really should 
welcome it, you know. It’s far more 
tuneful than most of our hymns. It’s 
reverently done, and that recording is 
rather well sung for its kind. What if the 
lyrics aren't exactly theologically sound? 
Do you think you'll ever really persuade 
the man in the street to give a hoot 
about that? I tell you in today’s welter of 
near-despair you should be grateful for 
anything in the popular vein that re- 
minds the average man of God in any 
form, and quit this splitting of hairs 
about issues that the average among us 
isn't going to care about, no matter how 
worked up you get.” 

And Id hate to tell you how late we 
went at it, misusing that rare, cool 
breeze in a thermal manner for which it 
was not meant. For he had a point to 
make, several points that scored, but not 
his main point. I was ready to hang my 
stuffy ecclesiastical head and plead 
guilty to every charge he had made—but 
not to his main charge. There he had 
fired a dangerous blank. In today’s con- 
fusion, if we are Christians, we dare not 
be grateful for just anything that re- 
minds men of God in any form. Because 
it could well be the wrong form. That's 
just one more way of saying that it will 
not save America to return to religion if 


the religion it returns to is a false rel- 
gion. It cannot save the world to redis. 
cover a faith in God, if its rediscovered 
faith is in the kind of God who isnt 
there. 

And we can saw off one little comer 
of that vast problem with this little song, 
which wasn’t with us very long; but the 
problem it’s a part of is still with us and 
will be from now on. It’s a tuneful song, 
Tuneful enough that to my deep annoy- 
ance I catch myself humming it. It's 
rather well done for that sort of thing, 
especially when sung by Perry Como, 
who is near enough to a local product 
that we Pittsburghers hear him with 
some pride. And in a day that’s enrap- 
tured by Elvis Presley, Perry Como by 
comparison is someone for whom to be 
devoutly grateful. But not this song. Be 
cause it comes so close to saying some- 
thing all-important. But it misses, and, 
by missing, it says something altogether 
different. Here are a few lines: 

“Somebody up there likes me! Some. 
body up there cares. . . . As sure as he 
likes the stars and the earth and the 
gentle sea, I'm certain that Somebody 
up there likes me.” 

Does it sound sort of simple and nice 
and cozy and easy and comforting? 
Well, it’s all of those. But religiously it 
isn’t worth the breath it takes to quote 
it. Religiously that lyric is a full-page ad 
for the thin, soupy, watered-down sen- 
timentalism which so many people both 
inside and outside the churches today 
vaguely believe is the Christian religion, 
but which is of little more use against 
the perplexities of the lives we're trying 
to live than some child’s sand castles on 
the beach would ‘serve as dikes against 
some stormy, surging high tide. 

Please understand that is why we 
bother to carp at this sentimentalism, to 
dignify it by noticing it. It is in the name 
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of Christ we dare say this to such a mis- 
reading of him: No, this is not what we 
mean by faith. Nobody Up There “likes” 
you. Not in the way that suggests. Our 
claim is that Somebody Up There 
“loves” you. And don’t think for a mo- 
ment that that’s the same. Between the 
two claims lies all the difference you can 
crowd in between mere comfortable 
nonsense and a living faith. 

We'll hurry over one mood of this 
song, which is the mood of so much of 
the popular disc-jockey or after-dinner- 
speech piety of the day. This business of 
being chummy, if you please, buddy- 
buddy, palsy, with the Almighty. This 
mood at its worst becomes a sidling up 
to God with a playful poke in the ribs 
and a kind of fraternity-rush pat on the 
back. Remember when Jane Russell said 
to the reporter, “Oh, to me God’s mar- 
velous. He’s just a livin’ doll.” Yes, I 
gasped too. And let’s simply say in pass- 
ing that you can look around and test 
that sort of chumminess by its results. 
Because in the long, loud, human story 
i's doubtful if any faith that has ever 
really done much of anything for or with 
anyone has ever started with that. It’s 
doubtful if a man can really and mean- 
ingfully face the question, “Is Anyone 
Up There? And if so, what’s he like? 
And what does he have to do with me 
down here?” unless a man brings to that 
question every ounce of wonder and 
reverence and humility and awe with 
which his heart is furnished. Unless a 
man brings to that question some aware- 
ness of how much is at stake for him 
now and forever in the very name, God. 

For when we talk about Somebody 
Up There we're not only talking about 
the Master Craftsman of the universe, 
the Source of all that is in this whole 
awesome ferris wheel of power and im- 
Mensities, that’s yet so delicately bal- 
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Between 
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anced that in our little corner of it a 
goldfinch can perch on an azalea bush 
and eye the children as they laugh and 
run across the lawns on their way to 
school. We're dealing not only with that 
incredibly ingenious Designer, whose 
age-old purposes have just in passing 
made possible such a structure as the 
human eye, such a marvel as the human 
brain, so unlikely a miracle as child- 
birth, so prodigal and anonymous an ex- 
hibit as a sunset, so unimaginable a 
thing as springtime, so improbable a 
harmony as a symphony. Not only all 
that and the rest of the list which simply 
won't stop once we really begin it. 

But when we say God with a capital 
“G” we're also talking about the Great 
Person, the Heart at the heart of every- 
thing, on whom our every breath de- 
pends, who holds every hour of our 
selfish, fragmentary little lives in the 
palm of his claim on our obedience and 
trust. Since if he’s God at all, if he’s any 
kind of God at all, then the whole mean- 
ing of our lives depends on him. What- 
ever {mportance or permanence there 
can be to this mixed and _ troubled 
struggle we have on our hands—this 
queer, quicksilver thing we call living, 
this dreaming and wanting and willing 
and doing, this threading the needle be- 
tween a few right things and so many 
wrong things, this playing host to pas- 
sions and feelings that can wreck us and 
turn us monstrous or can lift us to high 
achievement and ennobling loyalties, 
this fearing and hoping and trying and 
failing and never being quite certain 
whether the shining hours quite make 
up for the days that hurt—any possible 
importance or permanence there can 
possibly be in your being you or my 
being me is all wrapped up in God, de- 
pends absolutely on who he is and what 
he’s really like. 


liking 
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And for me to answer that, the most 
important question life will ever ask me 
or I'll ever try to answer, by saying, 
“Well, I've a reassuring feeling there is 
Somebody Up There and he sort of 
‘likes me’ ”—that means I’ve not only 
missed the boat. That means I’ve missed 
Christ, have missed the big things Christ 
said and did and was. Because for God 
just to like me would either mean he’s 
somewhat fond of me in a casual, indul- 
gent kind of way, or it would mean he 
approves of me. And neither of those is 
true. God is not indulgently fond of me: 
he does not view my constant failures 
to live the way I should as the inevitable 
mischievousness of some two-legged pet 
of his who is slightly inclined to naughti- 
ness. He will not, as this ballad so neatly 
urges, “Whate’er betide me, . . . com- 
fort and guide me, and stand beside me 
right or wrong!” If that’s what he were 
like, our Creed might read, “I believe in 
the Grandfatherhood of God,” or if you 
please, “I belieye in the Aunt Sallyhood 
of God,” but it couldn’t read the way it 
does. 

No, there’s so much about me that 
God doesn’t like, of which he so deeply 
disapproves. My bluffing and strutting, 
my self-centeredness and self-decep- 
tions, my stubborn choosing of the worse 
when I know the better, my willingness 
to treat and manipulate people like 
things, my refusal ever to require of my- 
self the conduct I demand of others, my 
casualness about those I've hurt but my 
hot-house, spoon-fed resentments of all 
who hurt me, my blithe assumption that 
I'm forgiven for things I won't forgive 
in others, my quickness to whine, my 
morbid enjoyment of fear, my proneness 
to despair of and blame him—where 
would that list stop? For God, because 
he is God, is the constant, sleepless, un- 
relenting enemy of all this that is wrong 
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THESE ADVERTISERS WILL GLADLY SEND FULL INFORMATION UPON DIRECT REQUEST 
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COEDUCATIONAL COLLEGES 





BUENA VISTA COLLEGE 


Presbyterian, coeducational, four-year Liberal Arts. 

Fully accredited. For more than 65 years devoted to 

Christian Higher Education. Small classes allow 

personal approach to instruction. Write Director of 
Buena Vista C Storm 











. lowa. 
CENTRE COLLEGE 


Founded 1819. 

Fully accredited. 

Nationally-known, Liberal arts. Presbyterian. Blue- 

grass Region. Separate campuses women and men 

but most social functions and classes held jointly. 

Fine facilities Ry Box 10, — Office, 
y. 








COLLEGE OF WOOSTER —"2s2- 


coeducational, four year Liberal Arts, featuring In- 
dependent Study for juniors and seniors. Excellent 
training for professions: engineering, law, medicine, 
science and teaching. Director of 


ministry, 
. College of Wooster, Wooster, 





DAVIS AND ELKINS COLLEGE 
SUMMER SCHOOL 
TWO TERMS 
June 17-July 20 July 22-August 24 
Enjoy summer ponte in the delightful climate 
of the scenic Alleghenies. Courses in_ Liberal 
Arts and Sciences, Education and Business 
Administration. Special consideration to the 
requirements of teachers. Kindergarten and 


—_ therapy woeeanens. Write Director of 
mer School, Elkins, West Virginia. 





GROVE CITY COLLEGE 


A coeducational Christian college completing 80 
YEARS SERVICE TO THE CHURCH in the field of 
higher education. Prepares young men and women 
for BUSINESS. ENGINEERING. TEACHING. MEDI- 
CINE, LAW. THE MINISTRY and other vocations. 
Large campus, beautiful buildings, modern equip- 
ment. ROTC Unit of United States Air Force. 
4. STANLEY HARKER, President 
Grove City, Pennsyivania 





IN HISTORIC SAN ANTONIO, home 
of the lamo. Near Mexico, Gulf 
Coast, famous Texas ranches. A bi- 
lingual city. Delightful climate. Co- 
educational. Fully accredited. Six de- 
grees, through master’s. Small classes. 


INITY ROTC. Intercollegiate 


— “America’s 
[4 modern univer- 

bay swe 
TUSCULUM COLLEGE _ Distinctive. 
college, established in 1794. Near Great Smokies. 
Fully accredited. B.A. and B.S. degrees. Wholesome, 


Christian atmosphere. Moderate costs. Raymond C. 
Rankin, P . Tenn. 


UPSALA COLLEGE jatieran chureh Col 


lege. In suburban environment, fifteen miles from New 
York City. Coeducational. Liberal arts and science, 
pre-professional training, teacher .--y- business 
administration, nursing education. Wri rector of 
Upsaia College, East Grange. N. 4. 














WHITWORTH COLLEGE 


Offering preparation in the Arts, Sciences, and pre- 
professional fields. A Presbyterian College of the 
Synod of Washington. For further information write 
Office he 53, Washington. 








MEN’S COLLEGE 





Easton, Pa. 
Presbyterian. 
S. in Bus. Adm., Chemistry, Physics; 
Electrical, Industrial, Mech- 


LAFAYETTE COLLEG 


Offers A.B.: B. 
B.S. in Civil, Chemical, 
anical, Metallurgical Engineering. 5-year programs 
combining arts and engineering. School of Interna- 
tional Affairs. Raiph Cooper Hu . Pres. 





WOMEN’S COLLEGES 





HANOVER COLLEGE “ 


Superior in beauty of location, new buildings, hous- 
ing of students. staff qualifications. Donors add $650 
a year to the value for which each student pays. 
First qualified applicants—100 women, 140 men— 
admitted each year. Total enrollment 750. 





HASTINGS COLLEGE Fully. accredited. 


Co-educational. 
Enroliment 700. Preparation for business, engineer- 
ing. law, medicine. the ministry. teaching. Annual 
cost $875. New fine arts ne and science hall. 
w Dean Frank Weyer, Hastings College. 





Hastings, Nebraska. 
Highest 


ILLINOIS COLLEGE accreditation. 


Phi Beta Kappa Chapter. Graduates enter business, 
dentistry, engineering, law, medicine, en so- 


BEAVER COLLEGE fis aen and 


professional curricula. B.A., B.S., and B.F.A. de- 
grees. Strong academic program. Christian environ- 
ment. Counseling. Fully accredited. 70-acre sub- 
urban campus twenty minutes from Philadelphia. 
Write Adm Office, Box P, Beaver College, 
Jenkintown, Pa. 





WESTERN COLLEGE informal, individ- 
t cation 
FOR WOMEN = ~~ with ove. 
dents and faculty from many lands, preparation for 
today’s world. A.B. degree. Fully accredited. 
Herrick B. Young, President, Box PR, Oxford, Ohio 








cial service, teaching and many other 
Moderate costs. Beautiful new dormitories Write: 
Minos A, 3 nois 








JAME STOWN COLLEGE wdamestewn 


Developing a Christian a. y of Education. 
Coeducational. Liberal rts. usiness. Christian 
Education, Collegiate wursin Teacher Training, 
Pre-professional course: Moderate costs Hilltop 
campus, major buildings. indoor pool. Write 

Edwin H. Rian. 





MACALESTER COLLEGE 


“The College of the Synod of Minnesota” 


Coeducational. Fully accredited. BALANCED CUR- 
RICULUM in liberal arts and sciences. arts. music, 
pre-professional courses, teaching (kindergarten, 
primary and high school } business administration, 
journalism. EMPHASIS ON CHRISTIAN CITIZEN- 


SHIP 
Charles J. Turck, President 
St. Paul 5, Minnesota 


COEDUCATIONAL PREPARATORY 
WASHINGTON COLLEGE Joeetiona! 


AC ADEMY pre paratory for grades 9 through 
2. —- rt 4 program makes tui- 

tion, room, and board onl a month. Christian 
ideais. Presbyterian. Individual attention. 
T. Henry Jablonsk Washington College, Tenn. 





BOYS’ PREPARATORY 





BLAIR ACADEMY A Presbyterian 


School for Boys 
Established 1848. Grades 7-12. Small classes. Care- 
ful college Fa phe pn Wide choice of sports and 
activities. campus in northwestern 
_ Jersey near lnware $ er Gap. 

James x 75. Blairstown, N. J. 


CARTERET SCHOOL gree. Accrediven. 


lst Grade to College. Small classes. Proper study 
habits. Reading Tec hniques. Shops. Homelike dorm- 
itory. Large gym. 40 acres atop Orange Mt. Mod- 
erate rate. New York trips 20 miles. Request book- 
let E3. Carteret 4. 








Superior College 








FOLDING 
BANQUET 
ABLES 


{_ megeeee 


If you are on the Kitchen Committee of 
school or church, or on the house or 
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RAISE *100 av 


For Your Organization With 


AMAZING NEW FUND RAISING PLAN 


Want to make needed money fast—for group. club. 

——— needs or for yourself? Then get facts quick 

new Money-Making Pian members of any society 

wil enjoy following to raise money fast. Back of 

ian is our revolutionary all-in-one Measuring Cup 

that eliminates the need for all other kitchen meas- 

uring tools. Measures everything from spoonfuls to 
cupfuls—end then clears itself y as 

. whether lia- 


measured 
. granules or shortening. Does it in sec- 
oO mess or fuss. Just to show it to any wom- 


DAVID COMPANY, 25 W. Hubbard St., Dept. C-975, 
Chicage 10, tt. 





NOBODY UP THERE 
“LIKES” YOU 


in me. That’s the bass note today’s song 
of faith seems unable to hear or unvwill. 
ing to sing. The Power Up There is the 
unrelenting Enemy of all that’s wrong 
with you and me. 

Because—he loves us so. We're almost 
embarrassed to say it or hear it with that 
naive a simplicity and plainness even 
from a Christian pulpit, aren’t we? We'd 
rather put it some other way. But isn't 
it amazing, there isn’t any other way to 
say it. Even when we've cheapened that 
word love the way we have with 
many weak and counterfeit uses, stil] 
when we try any other words we find 
them a good many sizes too small to say 
this unsayable thing that still must be 
said. That Somebody Up There loves 
you. Not because you deserve it or have 
earned it. You don’t deserve it and you 
never will earn it. But because you're 
his. Of course he likes, enjoys “the stars, 
and the earth, and the gentle sea.” But 
that hasn’t anything to do with the way 
he feels about you. Do you enjoy 
flowers, your lawn, your home, a hobby? 
But that isn’t in the same universe with 
the feeling about your child, or anyone 
you've ever loved with every pulsebeat 
of your being. 

And that’s still our clearest clue, the 
nearest we can come. What you have 
felt there at your best is an echo, a hint, 
a tiny mortal dose of how God feels 
about you. It doesn’t make life any 
easier to believe this. In fact, I'm con 
vinced in some ways it makes it more of 
a struggle. It doesn’t make our hurts any 
less, or our losses impoverish our hearts 
any less. It doesn’t cut down on the 
number of times we'll look up from some 
broken dream to ask some unanswered, 
“God in heaven, why?” But, Christians, 
it’s the only faith under heaven that can 
bind earth’s inconsistencies and _ bitter 
reversals together into any bundle of 
livability. Christ lived to tell, died to 
prove, and rose to demonstrate: in back 
of everything that seems to deny it, our 
life is a love story between the Almighty 
and us. It’s the story of a love that will 
put us through whatever disciplines it 
takes for him or for us, if only we can 
learn somewhere to value what he 
values, hope what he hopes, and will 
what he wills, since only then can we 
come to know the happiness he has 
wanted us to know all along. That's our 
song. That’s our Christian song. 
maybe we can’t waltz to it. But we can 
march to it. 
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Presbyterians vs. Klan: 
No Secrets 


The two principal branches of Amer- 
ican Presbyterianism last month tangled 
with the Ku Klux Klan, and it was easily 
apparent who lost the exchange. 

The clash began when the Presbyte- 
rian Church U.S. (Southern) issued a 
4000-word declaration on freedom at 
the close of its 97th General Assembly, 
held in Birmingham, Alabama. With 
only a scattering of “no” votes, commis- 
soners passed a sweeping indictment of 
all forms of racial segregation. Observ- 
ers considered the statement one of the 
strongest ever made on racial tensions 
by a major southern denomination. 

On the Ku Klux Klan and the White 
Citizens’ Councils, the pronouncement 
had this to say: “In this nation where 
Christianity and democracy are by- 
words, it is unthinkable that a Christian 
should join himself to a clan or council 
whose purpose is to gain its point by 
intimidation, reprisal, and violence, or 
that he should lift no voice of protest 
against those who appeal to prejudice 
and spread fear.” 

Next day, a Klan spokesman in South 
Carolina sought to defend his organiza- 
tion by announcing the Klan’s version 
of an action taken in January by the 
Presbyterian Church U.S.A.; namely, 
that the church had, through Stated 
Clerk Eugene Carson Blake, advanced 
$10,000 to the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People to 
pay off a damage suit. 

The Klan statement, authorized by 
Robert E. Hodges, kligrapp (secretary) 
of the Columbia Klavern, asserted: “Few 
Americans and fewer Presbyterians ever 
thought they would see the day when 
the Presbyterian Church [U.S.] would 
sink so low in the mire of social gospel 
blitics as to raise funds for the race- 
mixing activities of the Commuunist- 
dominated (sic) NAACP.” (The or- 
fanization has stated repeatedly it has 
b0 Communist influence in its leader- 
ship. It quotes J. Edgar Hoover to sup- 
port the point: “Equality, freedom, and 
lerance are essential in a democratic 
~vernment. The NAACP has done 

h to preserve these principles and 
0 perpetuate the desires of our found- 
ig fathers.”) 
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Within a few hours of the Klan state- 
ment about what it thought was the 
U.S. Church, U.S.A. Church Stated 
Clerk Blake gave the nation’s press the 
accurate story as it had appeared in the 
January 5 issue of PRESBYTERIAN LIFE 
(“Segregation in Sumter, South Caro- 
lina”). Dr. Blake said he advanced the 
$10,000 under the authority of the 
U.S.A. Church’s General Assembly. 
In May of 1956, the General Assembly 
took action which “assures members of 
our presbyteries and churches who 
may be under persecution of the cor- 
porate support of our Church and 
directs the Stated Clerk to give them 
encouragement, counsel, and other as- 
sistance as he may judge to be ap- 
propriate.” 

The fund, he explained, was used to 
pay off the obligation of the Reverend 
James Herbert Nelson, a Presbyterian 
U.S.A. minister who was also an 
NAACP member in Sumter, South Car- 
olina. It was not used as part of the 
defense fund of the NAACP in the same 
legal suit. 

Negro and white church people from 
the South and other parts of the nation 
have since repaid the $10,000 advanced 
by the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States of America. 


Juvenile Crimes 
Up 20% in 56 

Juvenile delinquency showed a sharp 
increase during the year 1956, accord- 
ing toefigures reported last month by 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation. J. 
Edgar Hoover said a twenty per cent 
rise in juvenile crimes made the year 
past the worst in the twenty-six years 
his department has been compiling such 
records. 

Mr. Hoover gave the following fig- 
ures in the annual FBI “Uniform Crime 
Report”: A total of 234,474 children un- 
der eighteen were arrested in 1956. 
They were charged with crimes ranging 
from murder to petty larceny. There 
were nearly 39,000 more arrests last 
year than in 1955. Of juveniles who 
came into contact with the police, more 
than forty per cent had not yet reached 
their fifteenth birthday. 

Youths under eighteen represented 
almost two thirds of all offenders ar- 


rested for auto theft, fifty per cent of 
those arrested for larceny, fifty-three 
per cent of those arrested for burglary, 
and twenty-four per cent of those ar- 
rested for armed robbery. Disorderly 
conduct, the charge which embraces 
most teen-age “pranks,” resulted in 
25,444 arrests or only a little more than 
ten per cent of all juvenile detentions. 


Protestant Unity: 
Hope and Action 


While the Presbyterian Church 
U.S.A. contemplates a possible union 
with the United Presbyterian Church, 
churches in other parts of the world 
also turned their attention to unity. 

In-New Zealand, the Maori section 
of the New Zealand National Council 
of Churches urged a speedup in its 
country’s church union plans. “No- 
where in New Zealand does the con- 
fusion of our divisions rest more heavily 
than in the Maori field.” 

The Maori churchmen added, “We 
are working among a people who do not 
see things from the angle of leaders 
whose training has revealed to them the 
intricacy of the problems involved in 
seeking unity. When people rise up to 
speak in the Maori meeting ground . . . 
there are many voices raised with con- 
fusing authority. And this condition has 
become worse in recent years. .. . We 
share with the younger churches . . . 
of the world a growing impatience with 
the slowness of movement among the 
parent churches toward union.” 

In northern India, the union of Pres- 
byterian U.S.A. missions and the United 
Church of Northern India has been 
completed. The Missions of Western 
India, Punjab, and North India, with 
their 168 American workers and numer- 
ous institutions, are all part of the 
United Church. 

Just recently the North India Mis- 
sion became a synod in the United 
Church. The Punjab merger took place 
last November. The 87-year-old West- 
ern India Mission became a church 
council (presbytery) in July of 1955. 

The United Church of Northern India 
now has 146,000 communicants and an 
estimated constituency of more than 
400,000. It includes the work and wor- 
ship of eleven former “foreign” missions. 
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The Moderator 
Reports and Challenges the Church 


During his twelve months as Mod- 
erator, David W. Proffitt became one of 
the Presbyterian Church’s most widely 
traveled men, visiting congregations at 
home and in nations overseas. Last week 
in Omaha, Nebraska, Mr. Proffitt—a lay- 
man from Maryville, Tennessee—sum- 
med up his experiences and observations 
for the 850 commissioners to the 169th 
General Assembly. He spoke prior to the 
service of Holy Communion, which tra- 
ditionally opens the week-long Assembly 
sessions. 

(First news of Assembly actions will 
appear in the next issue.) 


OME months ago a young woman who 

had gone out as a Christian mission- 
ary to another country ran to catch a 
train as it was pulling out of the station. 
A woman in the coach where the mis- 
sionary found a seat said to her, “Why 
did you run to catch this train? There 
will be another one at the same time 
tomorrow.” To an American that is a 
strange philosophy of life-when we 
start on a journey, we do not like to 
miss a train or a plane or even one sec- 
tion of a revolving door. Yet how in- 
consistent we sometimes are. 


As Christians we are all travelers, but 
too few of us are committed or con- 
cerned enough to run to catch the train. 
Too many of us are content to wait un- 
til tomorrow to do the work we should 
do for Christ today. 

In Matthew we read the account of 
Christ’s calling Peter, Andrew, James, 
and John to turn from their daily work 
of fishing to come and follow him. 
It is not surprising that Christ would 
surround himself with men such as these 
four fishermen, but the thing that is 
noteworthy is that immediately they left 
their nets and followed him. 

As Paul pointed out to the members 
of the church at Corinth, we are all 
members of the body of Christ. We 
have different talents and opportunities 
for serving our church. The cause of 
Christ will be greatly advanced if we 
dedicate these various talents to his 
service. 

It has been my privilege this past year 
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to visit and see our church at work in 
our great cities, in our villages, in our 
vast rural areas, in other nations around 
the world, even in a little humble shack 
at the end of a trail in the edge of a 
jungle where very few outsiders ever 
travel. 

It has been a glorious experience. 
Physically it has been the hardest year 
of my life, but the most rewarding. 
What I have seen has been both en- 
couraging and heartbreaking. 


Everywhere I have been I have found 
an amazing number of devoted Chris- 
tian men and women working in the 
church. In one presbytery it was thrill- 
ing to speak to a Westminster Fellow- 
ship group of some two thousand young 
people. What potential leadership for 
our church there is in such a group. 

We are all aware that no denomina- 
tion has better ministers than ours. They 
have been most gracious and helpful to 
me, a layman, as I have tried this year 
to serve the church. But as outstanding 
as they are, it is what the members of a 
church do that makes it a great church. 
Some of our members have not seemed 
to realize this. 

For many years we have watched the 
growth of the women’s organizations in 
our church and have been thankful for 
the many services they have rendered, 
as well as for their generous financial 
contributions. 

Now, I want to report that the men 
of our church are fast catching up on 
any time they have lost in getting their 
organization under way. Since its or- 
ganization in 1948, the National Council 
of Presbyterian Men has had a phenom- 
enal growth. Some 10,000 men attended 
the four national area meetings this year. 

The operation of our church is really 
big business. Our General Council is a 
supervising and planning agency be- 
tween the meetings of the General As- 
sembly. The actual work of our church 
is administered through our boards and 
agencies with the able guidance of their 
staff personnel. Now as never before I 
appreciate those whose type of work 
requires them to travel continuously. 
The work is greatly expedited by effici- 
ent synod and presbytery executives. 





Our giving to benevolences was 4 
largest in the history of our church, 0 


per-capita giving to General Assem} t 
causes, however, is still less than thin 
pennies per day. This means that thegg “"* 
are some who are contributing nothi lief 
at all and many others failing to g wid 
to the extent of their ability. av 

There are some of our churches who redu 
giving to General Assembly causes T 
not consistent with their local budgg for 
Yet there are others whose giving chur 
benevolences is greater than their logge "S| 
budget. Thank God for churches wid = 


such vision. 
The 168th Assembly authorized yg" 


Moderator to convene a meeting of mij leges 
isters and laymen to train personnel isch 
aid our presbyteries in the promotiy y ¢ 
of a five-year program for advanei have 
giving to General Assembly be lives 
lences. That meeting was held in C 

land, and the participants showed Te 
great deal of enthusiasm and interest, Ag 
a result, there are trained leaders avail "8° 
able to every presbytery to interpre 
these needs and plans. Every congregiy * on 


tion may have help in promoting 
increase in benevolence giving. 

This program is of such importang 
to the future growth of our church th 
I am impelled to share it with you, 

Our increased population and nee 
at home, in addition to our opportu 
ties in other countries, make it imp 
tive that everyone understand the pn 
gram. 

According to the Bureau of Censu 
our population is increasing one pers 
every eleven seconds. Thus a city th 
size of Richmond, Virginia, could } 
populated each month; a state the sizes 
Maryland each year; or a Califomi 
every four years. 



























Today our standards are higher, 0 
money values are lower; thus if wa 
continue to give just the same amou 
we have been giving, we actually wig> 
be giving much less than before. W mind. 
are living in a revolutionary world; b 
let’s get one thing clear—no chur 
board created the kind of world we li 
in. No committee created the needs ¢ 
men all over the earth. These we 
inherited. On the other hand, we 
also received God-given talents 
resources and jntelligence to take 
vantage of the opportunities that # 
before us. 

I wish I knew how to make the 
needs and opportunities a vital reality 
We believe in the church, or we wa 
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not be here. But too many of us are not 
really concerned about the church. 

I want to emphasize some of the 
things this program of benevolence ad- 
yance can aecomplish. It will bring re- 
lief to a group of retired ministers and 
widows of advancing years—all faithful 
grvants of God whose meager pensions 
reduce them to objects of charity. 

This program will make it possible 
for us to see more Presbyterian 
churches built in many of the new hous- 
ing developments that are springing up 
al across our land. It will help to raise 
salaries for professors and teachers in 
our seminaries and church-related col- 
leges. I sincerely believe that if a school 
is church-related it should be adequate- 
ly church-supported. These teachers 
have the responsibility of moulding the 
lives of our sons and daughters. 


Today a man with very little educa- 
tin, pushing a broom in many of our 
large industrial plants, is receiving high- 
er wages than the majority of our teach- 
ers and professors. 

Third, increased benevolence giving 
will enable us to provide much needed 
leadership for a shrinking world. In 
many countries I visited, the people 
ae striving against great odds to find 
a better way of life. The amount of 
illiteracy and malnutrition I observed 
insome areas is appalling. 

When you walk among the houses 
and smell the stench of the open sewage 
ditches, or visit a village where a boy 
who has completed the third grade is 
the most highly educated person, or 
when you ask for a drink of water and 
have to wait until it has been boiled— 
when you can understand the urgency 
of these requests. When you see the 
need for Christian leadership which can 
teach these needy people the benefits of 
sanitation, engineering, mechanics, nurs- 
ing, medical care, and agriculture, there 
is just one thought that floods your 

ind: God forgive the Christian 
hurches of America if in our abundance 
we fail these brothers in other lands. 

You can imagine the difficult task of 

ying to explain how. wonderful the 
bve of God is to people who are going 
bed hungry and sleeping on the floor. 

% much delay will be tragic for they 

¢ seeking Christian leadership now in 
heir search for a better way of life. 

A troubled world is all about us. Op- 

nities for our church are on every 
und, A great program for the advance- 
lent of Christ’s Kingdom is before us. 


I’m sure if every Presbyterian is made 
aware of the urgency of the need which 
this program of advance is designed to 
meet, the money will be contributed. 

It is true that we are living in a trou- 
bled world. But I recall a time when I 
was on a big game hunt in the Canadian 
Rockies. My guide pointed out to me 
that when a severe storm sweeps the 
mountains, only the small birds take 
to cover. The great eagle—the king of 
the air—flies out to face it. Should Pres- 
byterians do less? 

No one knows what the final cost of 
such a program will be; I’m not so much 
concerned about the cost because I 
believe Presbyterians will respond with 
the money once they realize the great 
need and opportunities. If we would 
all tithe our income, we would go far 
beyond the realization of this advance 
program. 


Many hours have been spent by the 
members of our Long Range Planning 
Committee, our boards and agencies and 
their staff members in preparing this 
advance plan for benevolence giving. 
The General Council has approved it. 
I need not tell you that what we com- 
missioners do when we go home will 
make a difference. The basic element 
of discipleship is stewardship. It is our 
responsibility as commissioners to take 
the information, the inspiration, the en- 
thusiasm, the concern, and the commit- 
ment for this program to every congre- 
gation. If we cooperate with our De- 


partment of Stewardship and Promo- 
tion and seek God’s will for the success 
of this program, our membership is 
certain to respond in a generous way. 
This will mean sacrificial service for all 
of us. It will not be easy. But Jesus said, 
“If any man would come after me let 
him deny himself and take up his cross 
and follow me.” 

The Christian church has always 
moved forward with crosses. 

My challenge to you is that we all 
unite to advance the cause of Christ. 

We all own Bibles—let’s read them 
more; we all know our Father—let’s pray 
more. 

We are all church members-—let’s 
attend its services every week. 

We all have good news to tell—let’s 
tell it more often. 

We are all stewards—let’s account 
faithfully for what God has entrusted 
to us. 

We all have people we can reach— 
let’s bring them to Christ. 

We all have a kingdom to build—let’s 
build it together. 

If we do these things—then 

We can bring light to those who live 
in darkness . . . 

We can bring hope to those whose 
lives are hopeless . . . 

We can bring faith to those who live 
in doubt .. . 

We can bring peace and joy into our 
own lives. 

God give us courage and commitment 
for this task. 


Late last year, retiring Moderator David W. Proffitt and his wife, Grey, visited 
churches in Asia, Africa, and South America as the Assembly's representative. 
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BB THE NORMAN CASE-Nobody in government or church 
circles seems to be doing much talking this month about the con- 
troversial death of Canadian Diplomat E. Herbert Norman (see P.L., 
April 27). After an initial roar of outrage from Canada and from 
scores of U.S. newspapers and magazines, further digging revealed 
there was more to the Norman case than just improper procedure 
by the Senate Internal Security subcommittee. Mr. Norman, it ap- 
peared, had associated with questionable characters. And it was 
intimated in a Senate debate on the matter that many more facts 
could be added to the case. As a result the General Council of the 
United Church of Canada, which had released one of the strongest 
statements on the U.S. Senate’s action, has had nothing further to 
say as yet. And the General Board of the National Council of 
Churches dropped plans to discuss this matter at its Chicago meet- 
ing earlier this month because the situation was so fuzzy. But even 
if the late Mr. Norman had been guilty of everything charged to 
him, the basic question still remained: Why was the information 
released without the prior knowledge of the Canadian government? 
If there had been any reasonable doubt about Mr. Norman—and it 
appeared there was—should not this fact have béen transmitted 
secretly at the highest level to Canada? But, according to the Senate 
subcommittee, the State Department security office instead cleared 
the testimony about Norman for release to the general public. 





& NEW TROUBLE IN COLOMBIA?-—Protestants in that South 
American republic are hoping that history does not repeat. After the 
last serious outbreak of political violence in Colombia (1948-49), 
the Protestants were subjected to a period of intense persecution. 
And now there may be more of the same unless the new Colombian 
goverment clearly indicates that it will not be controlled by the 
country’s Roman Catholic hierarchy. Despite recent civil tension, 
Protestants have fared reasonably well so far in 1957. In March a 
Roman priest interrupted and stopped a Protestant service in the 
state of Cordoba. And on April 3, a Presbyterian chapel was broken 
into and damaged in Tolima. 





MN LINE OF DUTY — Church-owned parking lots used by mem- 
bers during services are exempt from taxation, the United States 
Court of Appeals ruled in Washington, D.C., last month. The Court 
held that a parking lot owned by the Presbyterian Church of the 
Pilgrims in Washington was “reasonably required and actually used 
for the carrying on of the activities and purposes of the church.” 
Last year the lot had been assessed for property taxes. 

@ Member publications of the Associated Church Press have a total 
circulation of 13,164,116 and reach some 30,000,000 readers, it was 
reported last month at the group’s 38th annual meeting held in 
Philadelphia, Pa. The Associated Church Press includes 148 Prot- 
estant magazines and papers in the United States and Canada. 

@ The Church of Scotland was recently praised in the House of 
Lords for knowing “how to manage its affairs very well without 
too much interference from Parliament.” 
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The Church in Scotland: 
On the Subject of Bishops 


Should the Presbyterian. Church jg 
Britain have bishops? This suggestion 
was proposed unanimously by repre. 
sentatives of the Churches of England 
and Scotland at a series of meetings 
held last month to discuss closer unity 
between Presbyterian and Anglican 
churches. 

The proposal, however, seemed des. 
tined to arouse one of Scotland's big. 
gest religious controversies in some 
time. 

The main findings of the Scottish and 
English churchmen were: 

1. The Presbyterian Church should 
have bishops chosen by each presbytery 
with a permanent bishop taking the 
place of the Moderator of the Church 
of Scotland, now chosen annually. 

2. The Church of England would in. 
stitute an office similar to that of ruling 
elder in the Presbyterian Church and 
would give more effective representa 
tion to laymen in church government 

These so-called “revolutionary pro 
posals” will be submitted for study to: 
the Church of England, the Church of 
Scotland, the Presbyterian Church of 
England, and the Episcopal Church of 
Scotland. 

Immediate reaction from Scottish 
Presbyterians was far from calm. A 
leading Scottish newspaper, The Scots- 
man, referred to the members of the 
Church of Scotland negotiating com- 
mittee thusly: “With all respect to their 
zeal for unity, their readiness to sacti- 
fice their Presbyterian heritage is amar 
ing. 


Dr. Frank T. Wilson 
Named to New Board Post 


One of the nation’s leading Christian 
educators—Dr. Frank T. Wilson, dean 
of the School of Religion at Howard 
University, Washington, D.C.—was 
named this month as the first education 
secretary for overseas work of the Pres 
byterian Church U.S.A. 

Dr. Wilson will join the staff of the 
Foreign Board July 1. His responsibil: 
ties will include the coordination and 
improvement of educational work over- 
seas, service as dean of studies in the 
annual six-month overseas study fellow- 
ship for missionaries, the direction 
conferences and refresher courses fot 
workers on furlough, and participation 
in interchurch educational planning. 
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Dr. Frank T. Wilson 


Born in North Carolina, the Howard 
dean received his early education in a 
Presbyterian National Missions school 
in his home state. He was graduated 
from Lincoln University’s College and 
Seminary, receiving his bachelor of di- 
vinity degree in 1924. He earned his 
master of arts and doctorate in educa- 
tion at Columbia University in New 
York. 

From 1924 to 1936, Dr. Wilson was 
national student secretary for the Na- 
tional Council of the YMCA. In 1936 
he became dean of students and pro- 
fessor of psychology and education at 
Lincoln University, Pennsylvania, serv- 
ing until 1949, when he went to How- 
ard. 

He has also been a guest lecturer 
at Yale University, a member of the 
General Board of the National Council 
of Churches, a trustee of Lincoln Uni- 
versity, a fellow of the National Coun- 
cl on Religion in Higher Education, 
and the author of Unconditional Spir- 
itual Surrender (1947). 


Fifty Scholarships 
Offered by Board 


For the third successive year, Pres- 
byterian high school seniors will have 
a opportunity to compete for fifty 
scholarships offered by the Board of 
Christian Education. The scholarships, 
ranging in value from $100 to $1,000, 
may be used at any of the forty-one 
colleges affiliated with the Presbyterian 
Church U.S.A. 

Winners are chosen on the basis of 
sholastic ability, leadership, and char- 
acter as evidenced by service in school, 
community, and church. Awards, based 
on the financial needs of the student, 
ae for the freshman year only; they 
may be renewed, however, if need con- 
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tinues and the student maintains su- 
perior standing. 

Applicants must (1) be communicant 
members of the Presbyterian Church 
U.S.A.; (2) rank in the top third of 
their class at the end of their junior, 
or next to final, year in secondary school; 
(3) be graduated from secondary school 
in January or June, 1958; and (4) file 
a scholarship application with the Board 
of Christian Education before October 
21, 1957. 

[Additional information may be ob- 
tained from the Division of Higher 
Education, Room 808, Witherspoon 
Building, Philadelphia 7, Pa.] 


Support Urged for 
U.S. Aid Overseas 


Three of the nation’s top churchmen 
last month strode into an early morning 
conference with President Eisenhower 
in the first of a series of church moves 
to support U.S. economic aid to over- 
seas areas, 

With the President was his Secretary 
of State, John Foster Dulles. The 
churchmen representing the National 
Council of Churches were President Eu- 
gene Carson Blake, Associate General 
Secretary Roswell P. Barnes, and Ken- 
neth L. Maxwell, executive of the Coun- 
cil’s department of international affairs. 
Following the meeting, Dr. Blake said 
its purpose had been “to discuss the 
mutual assistance program and to ex- 
press our interest in preserving it and 
strengthening it... .” 

The churchmen assured the President 
and Secretary Dulles that the churches 
support the program of providing Amer- 
ican economic aid to underdeveloped 
natiorws. They recalled the National 
Council’s recent resolution calling for 
increased aid to these areas. 

A week following the meeting with 
Mr. Eisenhower, five top officers of the 
National Council—including the three 
who attended the White House confer- 
ence—wired their congratulations to 
Secretary Dulles for his latest foreign 
aid recommendations. Just before leav- 
ing for a brief vacation, the Secretary 
had appeared before a special Senate 
committee to outline new proposals 
that would commit this country to in- 
creased overseas assistance for an in- 
definite period. 

Several days later, National Council 
President Blake served as spokesman 
for a group of churchmen appearing be- 
fore the same special Senate committee. 
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Christian Broadcasting: 


PRESBYTERIAN Lire’s radio-TV and 
film reviewer, John Charles Wynn, last 
month attended the first World Con- 
ference on Christian Broadcasting. The 
following is his report on the sessions, 
which were held in West Germany. 

—THE EDITORS 


Mc than 100 broadcasters and 
churchmen gathered last month 
in Kronberg, Germany, for the World 
Conference on Christian Broadcasting— 
a full-scale consideration of how to 
reach modern man with the gospel 
through radio and television. 

Official host to the conference was the 
famed Dr. Martin Niemoeller who is 
president of the Evangelical Church of 
Hesse-Nassau, the district in which the 
conference was held. In his welcome to 
the delegates he was cordial, and yet 
grim, as he described the tensions and 
perils of modern Germany. He described 
the divisiveness of the two zones of 
Germany, the explosiveness of the po- 
litical situation, and the cynicism of the 
people. Similar warnings of peril and 
tension were sounded by a score of dele- 
gates from Korea, Colombia, Nigeria, 
Japan, and the Near East. 

The heard than 
thirty papers read by its leaders, ranging 
from “Christian Broadcasting in Aus- 
tralia” to “Program Evaluation Through 
Listener Survey and Research.” The pa- 
pers were discussed, questioned thor- 
oughly, applauded, but 
always argued in sessions and out. 

To an American Presbyterian, Dr. S. 
Franklin Mack, fell the assignment of 
delivering the keynote address. Dr. 
Mack, who heads the Broadcasting and 
Film Commission of the National Coun- 
cil of Churches, expressed regret that 
the clergy seldom know “how to speak 
to anything other than captive audiences 
of like-minded people. The great weak- 
ness of much radio preaching,” he con- 
tinued, “is that it is couched in the 
technical jargon of the theological semi- 
nary.” 

Evening sessions were given over to 
viewing kinescopes and hearing tape 
recordings of broadcasts that had been 
given in various parts of the world. Al- 
though the aims of all the church broad- 
casters were strikingly similar, the ac- 
tual programs proved to be quite dif- 
ferent. 

Conferees 


confe rence more 


sometimes 


were astonished at the 
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To Reach Modern Man 


American churchmen who had featured 
jazz on TV programs for youth, at the 
British who candidly discussed the ar- 
guments for chastity in a TV presenta- 
tion, and at the South Americans who 
had broadcast barroom ballads with new 
Christian lyrics over the radio. Dele- 
gates also interested in Dean 
James Pike’s description of his telecasts 
from New York’s Cathedral of St. John 
the Divine (see P.L., March 30, 1957). 

Edward Stanley of the National 
Broadcasting Company defended his 
network’s philosophy of broadcasting as 
a private enterprise for profit; and Sig 
Michelson of the Columbia Broadcast- 
ing Company vigorously denied some 
statements in the paper of J. C. Wynn 
who had stated that American television 
programs for children and youth are 
“laced with violence and _ sensation.” 
Two Presbyterian overseas workers, the 
Reverend Henry Mack of the Philip- 
pines and the Reverend Otto DeCamp 
of Korea discussed with the conference 
their administrative problems in direct- 
ing Christian radio stations. 

Protestant churchmen neither 
any plan nor the means to establish a 
world-wide Christian network for broad- 
casting; but their keen desire to trade 
ideas and to share program resources 
was apparent throughout the week. All 
of them are convinced that the airwaves 
offer a powerful means of communicat- 
ing the Christian gospel; but they are 
one in their concern that the broadcast- 
ing medium can get out of hand and 
defeat the purpose for which it is in- 
tended. As one delegate put it, “What 
good will it do to win one new adherent 
through a radio program if the same 
broadcast loses us a thousand others?” 

Dr. William Millard, a research spe- 
cialist from Pelham Manor, N.Y., spoke 
to the concern of the entire group when 
he outlined ways of judging program 
effectiveness and of audience survey in 
order to make the Christian witness clear 
and compelling to the listener. This 
problem, in fact, was at the very center 
of the conference’s task. As Dr. Clayton 
T. Griswold, director of the Presbyte- 
rian Department of Radio and TV, said, 
“This conference has opened the way of 
materials and methods in Christian 
broadcasting. These contacts must be 
preserved and renewed so that we can 
together achieve goals that cannot be 
won separately.” 
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Its purpose was to probe the basic prip. 
ciples underlying America’s foreign aij 
policy. In testimony Dr. Blake made 
clear that expanded economic and tech. 
nical aid to underdeveloped areas is ; 
matter of prime concern to Christians 
here. 

“Church people across the land,” D; 
Blake said, “are rising in support of ; 
more dynamic program of technical ¢. 
operation, and I assure you [Senators} 
that theirs will be an 
mighty voice in the land on this issue’ 
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South African ‘worker James Visser 
studies anti-segregation sign in front o 


the Anglican Cathedral in Capetown 





South Africa Churches 
To Defy Segregation Law 


James Visser, a South African laborer, 
last month stood on the steps of S 
George’s Cathedral, Capetown, and cor 
templated the meaning of a new sig 
(above). It had been erected by Angi: 
can authorities to emphasize the 
church’s opposition to the latest segre- 
gation bill under serious consideration 
in the House of Assembly, a short dis 
tance from the cathedral. 

Portions of the Native Laws Amené¢- 
ment bill will give the government the 
right to prohibit Africans from worship- 
ping with whites. Last month the Angi 
can synod of South Africa served notice 
that it will defy the proposed law. 
Bishop Ambrose Reeves of Johannes 
burg, speaking at a protest meeting, 
declared: “If the authorities want opel 
conflict with the church, they can have 
it... . We know the whole might of the 
Anglican community throughout the 
world will be ranged solidly behind us’ 
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Refugee Report: 
Hungary—After Six Months 


The following report from Switzer- 
land, containing the latest specific fig- 
ures on the Hungarian refugee situation, 
was compiled and written by Roberta 
Riggleman of the World Council of 
Churches’ information staff. 
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American countries and South Africa. 

There are about 35,000 Hungarians 
still in Austria. About 30,000 still are 
to be resettled. 

In the five months, the World Council 
of Churches has helped to move 26,000 
persons. The current World Council 
caseload is 7,500 persons (4,000 of 
them registered for emigration to the 
United States). Including refugees who 
have received their visas and are wait- 
ing for transportation, the total is almost 
10,000. Resettlement workers in the 
various camps report that all refugees 
looking to the World Council for help 
have been registered. 

As the number of refugees in Aus- 
tria has decreased, the number of volun- 
tary agencies has also decreased in 
amazing numbers. Along the Austrian- 
Hungarian border, where thirty agencies 
once were working, the World Council 
now has complete responsibility, at the 
request of the Austrian government, for 
the reception of refugees. 

The Austrian government and the 
voluntary agencies now are able to turn 
their attention increasingly to what 
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many consider to be the biggest prob- 
lem—the fourteen- to eighteen-year-olds 
who came out of Hungary alone. They 
cannot emigrate under eighteen. Many 
do not know the difference between 
freedom and anarchy. They trust no one. 
They are scattered through nearly all 
camps, living in crowded rooms with 
adults. Moral conditions are bad. 

The government is trying to register 
these youngsters and get them in cen- 
tral camps where they can go to school. 
Teachers will be mostly Hungarian im- 
migrants. Books that were used in Hun- 
gary have been carefully read and 
checked, Communist propaganda re- 
moved, and the books reprinted. The 
World Council is buying books for 1,000 
students and it will assume the complete 
care of 300 of the students. 

To help do all this, churches around 
the world have given a total of $556,416 





The refugee situation is truly in- 
ternational and far from being over. 
The following account of one re- 
cent morning in the life of World 
Council of Churches refugee rep- 
resentative Bernard G. Guy of 
Beirut, Lebanon, needs no explan- 
ation. 


“The morning began on a cheer- 
ful note, with the receipt of one of 
these all too rare letters announcing 
the acceptance by a European gov- 
ernment of a tubercular case for a 
sanatorium, Later, while arranging 
for the sending of a Pole from Jeru- 
salem to the Netherlands, and the 
transportation of an Arab family 
from Saudi Arabia to the United 
States, the following interruptions 
occurred: 

“First, an American couple called 
to inquire how best to extract the 
wife’s parents, Palestinians, out of 
Israel to Lebanon. Then, came calls 
from two recent Hungarian es- 
capees in process of going to Can- 
ada via Britain; a Yugoslav refugee 





Refugees: An Arm Around the World 


from Syria inquiring about Aus- 


tralia; a Roumanian escapee in 
process of going to Venezuela, and 
an Armenian from Palestine en 
route to the U.S.A. 

“In between we also had calls 
from some of our ‘regulars.’ One was 
a Czech candidate for an old peo- 
ple’s home in Switzerland who 
needed medicine. A Polish woman 
seeking help tentatively suggested 
that perhaps we could help to re- 
deem her pawned rings. A Russian 
refugee needed replacement of two 
teeth lost from a recent denture. 
And then there was an Albanian 
refugee who carries with him the 
burden of the name Misiri. 

“A mixed bag, the pieces in this 
geographical jig-saw, but it is some- 
thing perhaps to feel that two or 
three more units have at last been 
fitted into the right-shaped holes, 
where they can, hopefully, play a 
more useful and contented role in 
the life of the world.” 


—B. G. Guy 
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and pledged an additional $304,939 
This is in response to an appeal in No 
vember by the Council's Division ¢ 
Inter-Church Aid and Service to Refy 
gees for $600,000 for aid to Hungay 
and other Eastern European countries 
Two thirds of these funds are from 
churches outside the USA. Gifts came 
from many Asian churches. Churches jp 
Malaya sent $949; $263 came from the 
Near East; $60 from Ceylon; $145 from 
Thailand; $35 from Hong Kong. Other 
gifts are: Australia, $18,298; Argentina, 
$1,707; Belgium, $4,120; Canada 
$145,755 paid, an additional $30,294 
pledged; Denmark, $3,081; Frange 
$37,142; Germany, $13,095; Greg 
Britain, $142,823; Greece, $277; New 
Zealand, $2,911; the Netherlands, $36, 
600 paid, an additional $53,584 pledged; 
Norway, $5,015; South Africa, $1,01§ 
Sweden, $15,181 paid, another $43,9§] 
pledged; United States, $135,916 paid 
and an additional $164,083 pledged, 
Venezuela, $3,000. 


U.S. Church Takes 
Decisive Steps 


Commissioners to the 97th Genenl 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church 
U.S. (Southern) last month made sev- 
eral decisions of particular significance. 
Their decisive approval of a declaration 
concerning race relations in the South 
will probably be considered historic 
(see page 17). 

Iu addition, the Assembly voted over- 
whelmingly to retain membership in 
the National Council of Churches and 
World Council of Churches. Commis 
sioners rejected by a wide margin a 
minority report from a group which has 
periodically demanded the church with- 
draw from the interchurch groups. 

In another action, the Assembly 
voted to initiate a new study of what 
should be the church’s position con 
cerning remarriage after divorce. Last 
year’s Assembly approved a proposal to 
leave the decision to remarry divorced 
persons to the discretion of a committee 
and the minister of each church. Pres 
byteries, however, rejected this action. 

Commissioners also set in motion 
machinery which could lead to a merger 
with the Reformed Church in America 
They referred to the church’s commit 
tee on interchurch relations a proposal 
to “explore” the possibility of such 4 
union. Membership in the Presbyterian 
Church U.S. total 833,000; constituency 
of the Reformed Church is 200,000. 
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Dr. William M. Elliott, Jr., pastor of 
Highland Park Presbyterian Church, 
Dallas, Texas, was elected Moderator of 
the U.S. Church’s General Assembly. 





Race Relations: 
Pastors on the Move 


Two ministers—one Presbyterian, and 
the other Methodist—changed their resi- 
dence last month because of their views 
on segregation. 

In Richmond, Virginia, Dr. Frederick 
H. Olert, pastor of Second Presbyterian 
(U.S.) Church, resigned apparently be- 
cause of his dissatisfaction with the 
status of race relations in Virginia. “I 
believe in basic civil and religious free- 
dom,” Dr. Olert said. “I could not stay 
there and weather this storm.” 

Dr. Olert, a former Presbyterian 
U.S.A. pastor in Detroit, had been pres- 
ident of the Virginia Council of 
Churches. He was also president of the 
Richmond Ministerial Association in 
January when it adopted a strongly 
anti-segregation “Statement of Convic- 
tion on Race.” The statement was sharp- 
ly critical of Governor Thomas B. Stan- 
ley and the legislature for “their exceed- 
ingly inept handling of the current racial 
situation.” Some of Dr. Olert’s congrega- 
tion had critcized his part in preparing 
the statement. 

In Chicago, the Reverend David K. 
Fison, of the South Deering Methodist 
Church, was evicted from an apartment 
because he accepted Negroes as church 
members. His new home, purchased by 
the Chicago Home Missionary and 
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Church Extension Society, is across the 
street from the inter-racial Trumbull 
Park housing project where Mr. Fison 
has carried on his ministry. The parson- 
age also is several doors south of the 
fieldhouse which has served as meeting 
place for the congregation since fire de- 
stroyed the church. 

Mr. Fison, apparently harboring no 
ill will toward his former landlord, said, 
“I hope some day he will realize that 
my only purpose here is to carry on a 
Christian ministry . . . without discrimi- 
nation to all who profess Christ as their 
Lord and Savior.” 


Bus Driver’s Estate 
Aids Missionaries 


A man doesn’t have to be a million- 
aire or even moderately well off to re- 
member the work of his church when 
he dies. 

In March a retired Philadelphia sub- 
urban bus driver, Mr. William J. Alex- 
ander, Sr., died at age sixty-eight. Last 
month it was revealed that his modest 
estate, estimated at $8,136, would be di- 





Nationwide 
Broadcasts 


Time change for “Highlights of the 
General Assembly,” featuring Eu- 
gene C, Blake and Janette Harring- 
ton, to May 28 from 10:15 to 10:30 
p.M. (EDT) on NBC Radio Net- 
work. Check with your local station. 


a 
G. Raymond Campbell of Okla- 
homa City, speaker on “Church of 
the Air,” Sunday, May 26. Music 
by choir of Westminster Church, 
Oklahoma City. CBS Radio Net- 
work, 10:30 to 11:00 p.m. (EDT). 


Drama of the church at work on 
“Let There Be Light” series: Week 
of May 27: “To Tell the Truth” 
featuring Sandhills, Nebraska, mis- 
sionary Ralph Chamberlain; Week 
of June 3: “The Least Coin’— 
women’s missionary efforts around 
the world. 


Let your station know you appreci- 
ate these broadcasts. 











vided among his son and twelve Protes- 
tant missionaries in the United States 
and various other parts of the world. 

A long-time member of John Wana- 
maker’s old Bethany Presbyterian 
Church in downtown Philadelphia, and 
more recently a member of Westminster 
Church in West Philadelphia, Mr. Alex- 
ander was especially interested in the 
church’s work outside the community. 
He enjoyed listening to national and 
overseas mission workers and corre- 
sponded with many of the people he re- 
membered in his will. 

Areas aided by him include the Cam- 
eroun, West Africa; Colombia; Korea; 
Iran; Japan; and Kentucky in the United 
States. 


Facts and Figures 


Protestant, Roman Catholic, and Jewish 
relief agencies distributed more than a 
billion pounds of U.S. surplus foods free 
to destitute peoples overseas during the 
nine months ended March 31, 1957. The 
total value of the overseas shipments by 
religious agencies was almost $100,000,- 
000. 


@ Of the thirty top U.S. colleges re- 
cently selected by The Chicago Tribune, 
only one Presbyterian-related school— 
The College of Wooster in Ohio—made 
the list. 


@ A record 530,000 American Negroes 
are now members of the Roman Catho- 
lic Church, according to a recent an- 
nouncement from the Roman Church. 
The report states that current Negro 
membership is ninety per cent higher 
than twenty-five years ago. Negro con- 
verts to the Roman Church average 
about a thousand a month and are par- 
ticularly numerous in New York; Phila- 
delphia; Washington, D. C.; St. Louis; 
Detroit; and Los Angeles. 


@ Protestants are organizing on a na- 
tional scale to combat obscene publica- 
tions. Late last month a Churchmen’s 
Council for Decent Literature was 
formed following a conference in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

First action of the Churchmen’s Coun- 
cil was to name O. K. Armstrong, prom- 
inent Southern Baptist layman as chair- 
man of a fifteen-man national advisory 
committee. This group will lay plans for 
a permanent organization to coordinate 
Protestant efforts to clean up news- 
stands. 
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Of People and Places 


SPECIAL FROM WESTMINSTER 

Last month the scholarship fund of 
Silliman University in the Philippines 
was increased by $2,500, thanks to the 
special Easter offering given by the 200 
pupils in the church school of Westmin- 
ster Presbyterian Church, Elizabeth, 
New Jersey (Robert W. Scott, pastor). 
The Easter offering continued a West- 
minster Church tradition begun in 1885. 
Since that time the special offerings have 
totalled more than $93,000. The sum is 
over and above the regular giving of the 
church school, which has used the Youth 
Budget plan for many years. 

Among the other mission projects to 
which the offerings have gone are a hos- 
pital in China, a boys’ dormitory in Ari- 
zona, a Bible distribution project in 
Japan, and a scholarship fund for a 
school in the Ozarks. From January to 
Easter each year, the giving is carefully 
promoted in the church school through 
special study and lectures, and in the 
monthly Family Night suppers. Interest 
in the particular mission field is kept 
alive throughout the year with letters 
from on-the-spot workers. 


NEW PRESIDENT FOR MILLIKIN U. 

The appointment of Dr. Paul L. Mc- 
Kay, of Akron, Ohio, to the presidency 
of Presbyterian-related Millikin Univer- 
sity in Decatur, Illinois, was announced 
last month by the university’s board of 
trustees. Dr. McKay, thirty-nine years 
old, will be the youngest president in 
Millikin’s history when he assumes his 
new position on June 1. For the past ten 
years he has been pastor of First Presby- 
terian Church in Akron. Prior to that he 
was associated with First Presbyterian 
Church, Knox Memorial Collegiate 
Chapel, and Marble Collegiate Church, 
all in New York City. 


VETERAN THEOLOGIAN TO RETIRE 
After thirty years on the faculty of 
Western Theological Seminary, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, Dr. Gaius J. Slos- 
ser will leave his post next month. His 
leave-taking will also mark the observ- 
ance of his seventieth birthday on June 
2. Besides being an eminent interpreter 
of ecclesiastical history, Dr. Slosser is 
the author of four published books, and 
two more now being prepared for pub- 
lication. He plans to continue activity in 
Presbyterian work, serving in a supply 
capacity, and also doing additional writ- 
ing. 
26 


RECORD MEMBERSHIP NOTED 

Seventy consecutive years of mem- 
bership in Memorial Presbyterian 
Church, Indianapolis, Indiana (the Rev- 
erend W. A. Alexander, pastor), were 
marked last month by Mr. Lee Hauck. 
He joined the Memorial church congre- 
gation in its early days and has served 
as a deacon, trustee, and a ruling elder. 
Mr. Hauck is shown (above, center) sur- 
rounded by three generations of Presby- 
terians in his own family. They are 
(front, 1. and r.): great-granddaughter 
Lee Ann McNeal and great-grandson 
Lowell McNeal; (back, | to r.): Bruce 
McNeal, husband of granddaughter Bar- 
bara McNeal; and Dewey Mead, hus- 
band of Mr. Hauck’s daughter Helen 
Mead. 


GHOST RANCH GETS USEFUL GIFT 

A bulldozer, valued at more than 
$20,000, was presented recently to the 
Board of Christian Education for use at 
Ghost Ranch, a 21,000-acre property 
owned by the Board and located near 
Abiquiu, New Mexico (see P.L., March 
2). The diesel tractor, and attachments 
for clearing land, building roads, grad- 
ing terraces, and making excavations, 
was the gift of Mr. C. A. Meeker, a 
rancher, and his wife, of Lexington, 
Oklahoma. The equipment was given in 
the name of the Reverend R. Millard 
Murphey, pastor of the Tucumcari Pres- 
byterian Church of Tucumcari, New 
Mexico, where the Meekers formerly 
lived and raised their family of five chil- 
dren. In presenting the machinery Mr. 
Meeker said, “We made the gift with 
the idea that it would further the youth 
program of our denomination. The value 
of training and help given our children 
through this program is beyond estima- 
tion. The gift is an expression of our 
gratitude.” 


For the Record 


ANNIVERSARIES: 

90th. First Presbyterian Churd 
Santa Fe, New Mexico (the Revere 
Dr. Robert Boshen, pastor.) 

40th. Union Park Presbytery; 
Church, Des Moines, Iowa (the Rey 
end John E, Wheatley, pastor). A part 
the observation was the burning off 
mortgage on the manse. 


DEDICATIONS: 

Christ Presbyterian Church, St. Lou 
Missouri (the Reverend Raymer 
Miley, pastor), of a new church. 

Hope Presbyterian Church, Port 
Oregon (the Reverend John H. Vani 
rop, pastor), of a new church. 

Community Presbyterian Church, T 
ledo, Washington (the Reverend 
bert B. Thomas, pastor), of a m 
church. 

Forest Park Presbyterian Ch 
West Allis, Wisconsin (the Revere 
Garth G. Gee, pastor), of a new mans 


CORNERSTONE LAYINGS: 

Presbyterian-St. Luke’s Hospital, Gh 
cago, Illinois, of a thirteen-story pa 
ion. 

First Presbyterian Church, Jacks 
Michigan (the Reverend Dr. J. W. Win 
berly, pastor), of a new church plant. 

Brighton Road Presbyterian Churd 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania (the Reverer 
Dr. George Walter Kiehl, pastor), of 
new sanctuary and fellowship hall. 


GROUNDBREAKINGS: 

First Presbyterian Church, Clay 
ter, Kansas (the Reverend W. L. Til 
man, pastor), for an education building 

Oxford Presbyterian Church, Oxford 
Pennsylvania (the Reverend Lawre 
W. McMaster, Jr., pastor), for an eduei 
tion unit. Existing school facilities a 
in process of renovation. 

Lidgerwood Presbyterian Chure 
Spokane, Washington (the Reverer 
Ray E. Blackstone, pastor), for a Chri 
tian-education annex. 


NEW CHURCHES ORGANIZED 

St. Andrews Presbyterian Church, T 
peka, Kansas (the Reverend Leo Nelst 
pastor and organizing minister). 

Calvary Presbyterian Church, M 
ville, Missouri (the Reverend Kennel 
R. Mitchell, missionary pastor). 

Deep Run Presbyterian Churel 
Doylestown, Pennsylvania (Mr. Willia 
E. Chapman, student pastor). 
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Birthday Cake Party Boxes. When set 
up, six look like a real, beautifully deco- 
rated cake, with real candles to light. 
Hold popcorn, candy, nuts or cake to 
take home. 24 boxes with candles (four 
complete cakes) $1. Miles Kimball, 171 
Bond St., Oshkosh, Wis. 


No more carpet marks. Polystyrene 
“Carpetmates” guaranteed to prevent 
marking, mashing or marring pile. Fur- 
niture cannot skid or slide. 3 styles: 
Coaster 4 for $1, Tack-on 4 for 69¢, 
Heavy Duty 4 for $1.29. Carol Beatty, 
306 Beatty Bldg., Los Angeles 46, Calif. 


¥] 


American Eagle placque adds interest 
to any bare wall space. Sculptured 
from heavy aluminum, finished in satin 
black, brass or copper. 23” x 18”. 
Bracket holds away from wall. Special 
at $8.95. Catalog. Hagerstrom Metal- 
craft Studio, Dept. PL, Wheeling, II. 
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PRESBYTERIAN LIFE recommends 


this easy way to order things not generally available 
—New or unusual gifts—Things useful about the home. 


These firms agree to handle your orders promptly. Enclose payment with order—no 


C.O.D.’s. Non-personalized purchases may be returned within seven days for refund. 


Kepe-Nete Bird Feeder. Large 15%” 
aluminum trays finished in palm green 
baked enamel. Attractive, rust proof, 
simple to take apart, easy to clean. 
Feeder tray and glass hold 1% Ibs. $9.95 
postpaid. H. B. Cowap, Dept. P, 2423 
Ridgeway Ave., Evanston, IIL. 


Dress up drab 
flower pots 
with ““Fancy 
Pants,” white 
plastic lace 
cover. Comes 
in two halves 
that button up 
to fit 4” and 
5” pots. Easily 
removable and 
washable in 
warm water. 3 
for $1. Dept. 
PL, Glasscraft 
Mfg. Co., Box 
72, €vanston, 
Illinois. 


The Kenya Gem—said to be more bril- 
liant than a diamond. Men’s and ladies’ 
rings of exquisite beauty, all carat sizes, 
solid gold settings. Above, the lovely 
lady’s Duchess Ring, full carat gem, 
only $54. Ask for catalog PL. Kenya 
Gem Corp., Phila. 44, Pa. 





Men and women now making money on 
small imports using plan based on 30 
years’ success. Import at bargain prices 
for stores, friends, mail order. Foreign 
suppliers ship direct, so no stocks to 
carry. Free book. Mellinger, Dept. PL, 
1717 Westwood, Los Angeles 24, Calif. 


Put your hair up in seconds. Make per- 
fect curls every time with this new 
automatic curler. Fast and easy for 
everyday use. Wonderful for home per- 
manents. Only $2. Order Automatic 
Hair Curler, Sunset House, 68 Sunset 
Bldg., Hollywood 46, Calif. 


You can have up to four lines on these 
new Bolind Name and Address Labels. 
Printed in black on gilt-edged gummed 
paper, padded, and in useful hinged 
Styron plastic box. Only $1 for 1000, 5 
orders for $4, 10 for $7.48. Bruce 
Bolind, Montrose 46, Calif. 
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Life’s Great! 


You're not yourself when you're tired and 
irritable. Get the most out of life this 
summer... regain your vitality with this 
remarkable high-potency 


SUMMER 
ENERGY 
FORMULA 


New! VITEL vitamin capsules contain 36 
energizing food supplements including 16 
Vitamins, 12 Minerals enriched with red 
Vitamin B-12, Iron and the amazing 
Citrus Bio-Flavonoids — science’s newest 
discovery in helping to prevent and mini- 


mize the common cold! 
TRIAL 


FREE! packace 


A NEW HAPPINESS FOR YOU! 

Perhaps tensions and strain have left you ner- 
vous. Don’t ruin the summer and the months that 
follow ...help yourself with new VITELS! It 
brings you many times more than the U.S. Gov- 
ernment standards for minimum daily require- 


ments of certain energy-giving vitamins, minerals | } 


and food supplements. That's why we make this 
amazing offer on the VITEL formula that has 
a REGULAR $5 RETAIL VALUE: 


THIS OFFER FOR A LIMITED TIME! 
(reg. retail) 


Buy 30-day supply value $5) 
Get Free 30-day supply ‘°8..°%3)” 
(Total retail value $10) Total price $4.00 


BUT YOU PAY ONLY $2.00 


FILL OUT THIS FREE TRIAL COUPON TODAY! 


CONNECTICUT VITAMIN CORP., Dept. PL5 
28 South End Road, Southington, Conn. 

Yes, | want to try your amazing VITEL cap- 
sules. | understand that | am getting one 
month's free supply with my first month's 
regular supply. 

1 ENCLOSE $2.25 ($2.00 plus 25¢ to help pay 
for packing and postage). 











Address 


+ 
City os ' 
Only one trial supply per family. 2 
Fe em ee a oo oe oe oe ad 


wm 
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(Earlier this month our Seen and Heard 
columnist read a paper before the World 
Conference on Christian Broadcasting, 
meeting near Frankfort, Germany. The 
following is an excerpt from that paper): 


Peters recently have become more 
and more alive to the realization 
that our children and young people de- 
sire to be confronted with the kind of 
meaning and glory and hope that come 
from the Living Word. Furthermore 
there is an increasing realization that the 
time for this confrontation is now, not 
some dim future date when they are 
grown, mature in intelligence, and 
ready for large responsibility. Such pro- 
grams are important to this age group 
precisely where they are living in the 
present moment, that they may know 
something of the power of God in their 
lives right now. The future is important 
but the Christian faith is a living reality 
that pertains to the present moment—or 
it ceases to be the Christian faith. 





| It happens that the National Council 
| of Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. has 
been alert to this verity, and is at pres- 
ent producing several programs relevant 
to the religious education of children 
and young people on this deeper level. 
One of these is a new television series 
entitled “Off to Adventure.” The series 
consists of fifteen-minute programs in 
which two bright and charming twelve- 
year-olds by the names of Eunice and 
Tim ask questions, make new friends, 
and learn about the church and its mis- 
sion from a number of visitors and trips. 
These brash, inquisitive youngsters get 
into exciting adventures, meeting Indian 
Americans, traveling with a skillful 
teacher, learning of foreign peoples. 
Everett C. Parker, producer of the pro- 
gram, explains that the purpose is “pri- 
marily, to teach children what the gos- 
pel says of God’s love for us and our 
need to love our neighbors. The pro- 
grams are designed to entertain children 
while teaching them to appreciate the 
customs, thoughts, and needs of people 
of other cultures. We want to make 
them sympathetic toward people who 
act, look, and dress differently from our- 
selves, and to help them to realize that 
the Christian teaching of love of neigh- 
bor applies also to persons whom we 
may think of as ‘different.’” 





SEEN AND HEARD 
“Off to Adventure” 
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Eunice, star of TV series “Off to Adven. 
ture,” gets acquainted with Richard Wea 
II, son of famous Indian Richard Wes. 


“Off to Adventure” has all of the in 
teresting features children have come to 
expect from television programs—pre 
miums (in this case the missionary study 
materials and books of the Friendship 
Press) , songs, games, stories, pictures of 
far-away places, and exotic customs. I 
also has, in the person of missionaries 
and the members of the churches they 
serve, as fascinating a collection of stars 
as will be found on any video screen. 


And this is ever our task: to speak to 
the condition of mankind; to make rele 
vant the expression of the gospel so that 
in confrontaticn modern persons will u- 
derstand why their hearts have been 
restless until they find rest in God. Pro 
gram fashions will change. Electronics 
will improve. Ecclesiastical leaders wil 
yet awaken to better use of broadcasting 
possibilities. But the major assignment 
remains (and it differs only slightly for 
parents and their children): to call ow 
war-weary, sin-sick world to repentance, 
and to show its inhabitants how to fil 
the God-shaped void in their lives. 

~J. C. Wass 





Credits: Cover, Pp. 9-13: Henry L. 
McCorkle; exvept P. 10 (right): 
Lamprang Leprosy Foundation; 
and P. 11 (left): John E. Hamlin; 
Pp. 6, 7, and 21: Richard Horwitz; 
P. 26: Marshall Heard; P. 21: Scur- 
lock; Pp. 22, 25: RNS. 
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WE'VE BEEN ASKED 


Question: In the Book of Acts Paul 
twice claims Roman citizenship (Acts 
16:37; ). How did the Philippian 
jailer and the Roman centurion know 
whether Paul was telling the truth? 


Answer: The Book of Acts gives us no 
answer to this question. The writer tells 
the main points of his story, but passes 
over many details. We may assume that 
in some way Paul had to prove to the 
oficials that he was a Roman citizen. 
Only a small proportion of the people 
living in the Roman empire were citi- 
zens. The others forbidden to 
daim the benefits of such citizenship, 
and severe penalties were inflicted on 
those who made false claims. 

One way by which Paul could have 
established that he was a Roman citizen 
would have been to show a birth certifi- 
cate. He says in Acts 22:28 that he was 
born a Roman citizen. A birth certificate 
would have shown that fact. It would 
have been valid evidence. Examples of 
such birth certificates have been found 
in Egypt. They are waxed tablets, writ- 
ten not in the Greek generally used in 
the Roman empire, but in Latin. 


were 


Question: Why do some versions of 
the Bible omit Mark 16:9-20? 


Answer: Because some of the oldest 
and best Greek manuscripts and ancient 
versions omit these verses. The verses 
evidently were added to Mark later, to 
provide what someone thought would 
be a fuller and better ending of that 
Gospel. If we omit them, as I think the 
early manuscript evidence requires, the 
question arises whether the Gospel of 
Mark originally ended with chapter 
16:8, or whether this Gospel once had 
a longer ending which was lost at an 
early date. We cannot answer this ques- 
tion with certainty. My own view is that 
Mark, when written, had a longer end- 
ing; that this ending (that is, whatever 
it had beyond chapter 16:8) was lost 
very early, and that a few decades later 
someone who sensed that the ending at 
chapter 16:8 was abrupt added a few 
sentences, whose content was taken 
largely from other Gospels. 


Question: Can we really love our 
enemies? Jesus said to do so, but can we 
humans actually do it? 


Answer: What Jesus said is clear: 
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. . . Love your enemies and pray for 
those who persecute you” (Matthew 
5:44, RSV). What Jesus did is told in 
Luke 23:34: his words from the cross 
were: “Father, forgive them; for they 
know not what they do.” In the same 
spirit Stephen prayed for the mob which 
was stoning him to death: “. . . Love, 
do not hold this sin against them” (Acts 
7:60). Paul warns against taking revenge 
on those who have hurt us, and points 
out that we are not to act as they do, but 
are to take an attitude that may win 
them to the Christian way of life: “Do 
not be overcome by evil, but overcome 
evil with good” (Romans 12:21). The 
New Testament makes it plain that it is 
not Christian to hold grudges, take re- 
venge, and hate people. 

This does not mean that it is easy to 
avoid these unchristian ways of life. It 
does not mean that it is natural for us to 
like everyone or to respond with kind- 
ness to those who are not kind to us. To 
understand what we are to do and how 
we can do it we need to remember two 
things. 

First of. all, the love of which Jesus 
speaks is not the natural liking which we 
feel toward good friends and congenial 
people. It is not an emotional friendli- 
ness which we feel for those who are 
like us and share our special interests. 
This Christian love is intelligent, kindly, 
helpful good will. It recalls that God 
cares for all people, that he cares for 
them in spite of their faults, and that he 
expects those who follow Christ to care 
for people and try to help them as Christ 
has helped us. 

In. the second place, love even for 
enemies is possible because we do not 
live in our own strength but by the 
guidance and strength which God gives. 
He makes possible what we could not 
do by ourselves. Jesus said to love our 
enemies because that is how God wants 
us to live, and God will give us the 
grace and strength to do it if we honestly 
give our lives to him. 

—FL.oyp V. Fitson 


Professor of New Testament 
McCormick Theological Seminary 


Correction: In his April 13 column, 
Dr. Filson cited Isaiah 64:4 as being 
similar to a passage quoted by Paul in 
I Corinthians 2:9. Through a _ typo- 
graphical error, the reference was in- 
correctly listed as Isaiah 66:4. 

—TueE Epirors 


Ride 
Upstairs 


IN YOUR 
OWN 
HOME 


with the 

finest 

in home 

elevators 
... easily 
installed 


Enjoy one-floor convenience. 
Write for illustrated literature. 


SHEPARD WARNER 


ELEVATOR COMPANY 
5045 Brotherton Rd., Cincinnati 9, Ohio 








FOR YOUR 
ORGANIZATION 


= 
FOR 
YOURSELF! 


THIS NEW, EASY 
PLEASANT WAY 


Many organizations 
have discovered this 
fascinating, sure, 
easy way to raise 
funds. 

Your members will 
spend many pleasant, 
profitable hours either 
in groups, or by 
themselves, creating 
charming costumes for 
these lovely, un- 
dressed miniature 
dolls. They ran in 
size from 72" to 
WW". 

You buy at direct- 
from-manufacturer 
discounts. You make 
big profits from the 
sales of the dressed 
dolls — and they‘re 
easy to sell. 


START NOW! 


PLAtCN FACTS, CO. 
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CURRENT 
LITERATURE 


Recommended by Presbyterian 
Boards and Agencies 


@ Risk and Hope, by Andrew T. 
Roy. The Christian church and its 
mission face life-and-death prob- 
lems at an outpost of the free world, 
Hong Kong. 50¢. 


@ New World Missionary Map, 
Presbyterian edition. Seven colors, 
50x 72 inches. A must for church 
offices and meeting rooms. Price (in 
mailing tubes, unmounted), $4.25 
postpaid. 


@ Whosoever Will May Come. Re- 
print from the Board of National 
Missions Annual Report for 1956 
gives an interpretation of achieve- 
ments in the vital field of intercul- 
tural understanding and _ integra- 
tion. 20¢. 


@ Frontlines in Defense of Human 
Rights. Illustrated leaflet, newly re- 
vised, describes trouble spots now 
being relieved by work of National 
Missions. Up to 50 copies, free; ad- 
ditional, 3¢ each. 


@ Children’s Work Bulletin. Cur- 
rent news and practical assistance 
in children’s work. Free. 


@ Our Job in Westminster Fellow- 
ship. A bulletin with program helps 
and ideas for officers and advisers. 
Free. 


@ Adult Times. Reviews of study 
and program resources, helps for 
leaders of adult groups and classes. 
Free. 


@ Presbyterian Colleges, U.S.A. 
This small leaflet gives information 
about the colleges affiliated with 
the Presbyterian Church, U.S.A. A 
map locating the colleges is also in- 
cluded. Free. 


@ What Christ Does for Me. A re- 
print in new format of a classical 
statement by Robert E. Speer. For 
all church members. 1¢. 


Order any of the above from Presbyterian 
Distribution Service 

156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 

71 East Lake St.. Chicago 1, IN. 

234 McAllister Street. San Francisco 2, Calif. 
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No Cause for Complacency or Despair 


"Segre churches now girdle the 
globe. “What contribution,” asked 
the late Paul Hutchinson, the former 
editor of The Christian Century, “are 
they making to man’s effort to resolve 
the contemporary crisis” which seems to 
have embroiled virtually every aspect of 
our lives and reduced us to “helpless 
puppets blindly stumbling about in a 
nightmare world?” 

In The New Ordeal of Christianity 
(Association Press, $2.50), he presents a 
brief but penetrating analysis of how 
well the main branches of Christianity 
—Protestantism, Orthodoxy, and Roman 
Catholicism—are measuring up to their 
task as guides in today’s terrible trials. 

Dr. Hutchinson concludes: “There is, 
it seems to me, no cause for compla- 
cency in our present situation, and no 
cause for despair. What we need most of 
all is a new sense of the greatness, the 
marvel, of our gospel and of the desper- 
ate need of men and nations. If the first 
ever takes hold on us, the second will 
follow. And when the second follows, 
our ministries will be freed from their 
parochialism, from the temptation to be- 
come absorbed in matters of minor mo- 
ment—both of them conditions which 
are so often the source of discourage- 
ment. 

“Complacency, a superficial opti- 
mism, contentment with the traditional 
and the routine—these are states of mind 
we need to get rid of, but we have no 
reason to lose courage. We have a gospel 
which is the Word of Life. We have a 
Lord and Master who is the answer to 
men’s needs. We have a fighting chance. 
What more can we ask?” 

The reader who is searching for a 
deeper sense of the wonder and force of 
the Christian gospel will find help in Dr. 
Theodore Parker Ferriss When I Be- 
came a Man (Oxford University Press, 
$3.75). Rector of Boston’s Trinity 
Church, Dr. Ferris addresses himself to 
the average intelligent person who 
wants to “grow out of a God who was a 
person into a great God who once per- 
sonalized himself in Jesus Christ.” 

Drawing upon material he first used 
in his own church or in such air pro- 
grams as the National Radio Pulpit and 
the Episcopal Hour, he discusses the 
central ideas of the Christian faith and 
their implications as to how the Chris- 
tian should face his daily life. Dr. Fer- 


riss manner is relaxed and warm; his 


insights are both deep and useful. 

We all “are interested in the practig 
of the Christian faith, . . . the proof; 
the pudding,” observes Dr. Louis 
Evans, minister-at-large for the Presby 
terian Church U.S.A., in Make Yo 
Faith Work (Fleming H. Revell Co, 
$2.50). “You and your family, I anf 
mine, want to know whether or not thij 
Christian faith is workable.” 

In this regard, we are not unlik 
James, Jesus’s brother. “What was it 
most impressed James in the life of hij 
Brother?” Dr. Evans asks. “In the life ¢ 
Jesus he saw not only a faith, but; 
force. It was something more than the 
ology; it was a demonstration.” 

Setting forth a dynamic and exciting 
exposition of the Epistle of James, a le 
ter which many believe was written hy 
Jesus’s brother, Dr. Evans helps th 
reader find within himself the indispy. 
table fact that Christ’s message is th 
highest practicality we can know. 

In this world of ills and tensions, faith 
“ought to help and the Christian religin 
ought especially to help,” says Dr. Leslie 
D. Weatherhead, pastor of London; 
City Temple, in Prescription for Anxiety 
(Abingdon Press, $2.50). He wams: 
“Religion is not magic.” Prayer, for & 
ample, “is degraded if, when medicine 
surgery, and psychology fail, we & 
what a man once described to me as ‘tr 
ing a spot of prayer.’” He adds tha 
“part of the reason why religion doe 
not help us more is that there is too wit 
a gap between the religious truths w 
intellectually accept and the truths by 
which we live.” 

But Dr. Weatherhead asserts that red 
trust in God does challenge fears. An av 
thority in the field of pastoral psychol- 
ogy, he writes in the hope that he can 
provide a clue to inward peace. Read a 
a prescription, but not swallowed as the 
medicine itself, Dr. Weatherhead’s book 
could be of great value. 

God’s Way with Man (Abingdo 
Press, $3.00), by Dr. Roger Hazelton, 
deals with the subject of divine provi- 
dence. The author, a professor of Chris 
tian theology at Andover Newton 
Theological Seminary, demonstrates that 
God is at work ih just those experiences 
which make life in this century so fear 
some: anxiety, separation, emptiness 
Dr. Hazelton speaks to the person wres 
tling with the ultimate questions of the 
Christian faith. —BERNARD IKELE 
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CHILDREN’S STORY by Veda Graves 


SKIPPER SvEN Has ANoTHER CATCH 


Chris ran lickity-split to the docks 
where his Grandpa Sven’s fishing boat 
rocked gently on the water. Grandpa 
Sven fished for salmon in the icy waters 
near the San Juan islands and along the 
Alaskan coast. When he brought the 
catch of salmon to Seattle, he would sit 
with the other fishermen on the wharves 
and mend the nets. While they worked, 
they would tell stories of their adven- 
tures in bygone days. 

Sometimes, Chris would sit and listen 
to the stories with the other grandchil- 
dren of the fishermen. But not today. He 
was much too excited. 

“Grandpa! Grandpa! Guess what?” 

Grandpa Sven gave Chris a licorice 
stick. He always had a licorice stick or 
two on hand. 

“Well now, my boy, what is it?” he 
peered over his glasses. His visored cap 
was pushed back on his head, above his 
weathered face. 

“Jimmy has a cousin from New York 
City named Gary. He just flew to Seattle 
on a real silver airliner. And he lives in 
a penthouse.” Chris was out of breath 
as he told his thrilling news. 

“A real silver airoliner,” Grandpa 
Sven repeated (he always said “airo- 
liner”). As the fishermen continued 
mending their nets, they seemed im- 
pressed, too. “A real penthouse?” they 
said. “This boy must be very rich.” 

Chris nodded his head. “His father is 
president of a big corporation.” 

“Corporashion—isn't that what’s in 
the blood? Red and white corpora- 
shions?” Grandpa Sven joked, and ev- 
eryone, even Chris, had to laugh. 

“No, Grandpa, that’s corpuscles.” 

“Oh, my,” Grandpa Sven said. “Now 
my little grandson has to teach me 
things.” 

But Chris was too excited to stay and 
joke. Forgetting to offer to help with the 
nets, he ran off to see his new friend 
from New York City. 


The next day Chris brought Jimmy 
and Gary to the dock. Grandpa Sven 
and his fishermen friends were joshing 
each other and singing as they worked 
on the nets. 

Chris was a little bit embarrassed. 
After all, he was used to Grandpa and 
his seafaring friends, but what would 
the new boy from New York think of 
them? 
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“Is that your boat? Is it a real fishing 
boat?” Gary, a thin, dark-haired boy, 
asked Grandpa Sven. “I mean not a boat 
to sail for fun but one to catch fish in?” 
His eyes were open wide. 

“Yep,” said Grandpa Sven, “and I’ve 
been the skipper of that salmon boat for 
more than fifty years. Many’s the storms 
we've seen together, that little boat and 
I. But you know,” and Grandpa winked, 
“we never once lost our catch. We al- 
ways brought it home to port.” 

“Did you ever see real sharks?” Gary 
wondered. 

“Did I ever see sharks! Why, sharks 
are nothing—I’m so used to them,” 
Grandpa replied. “When I was seven- 
teen, I fell into the ocean, and a shark 
nearly caught me.” 

“Could I go on the boat, Skipper 
Sven? Can I try on your skipper’s cap?” 

“Of course, Gary. Come, Ill show 
you.” Grandpa Sven put his cap on the 
boy’s head and took him aboard the 
ship. After they looked at everything, 
they had a snack in the tiny galley. Then 
Grandpa showed Gary how to mend 
nets. 

“Wait'll I tell my dad,” Gary said 
happily. “When he was a little boy in 
Norway, he used to go on his grandpa’s 
fishing boat, too.” 

“Be sure to tell your dad to come to 
see old Skipper Sven some time.” Then 
Grandpa gave Gary some pieces of fish- 
ing nets, driftwood, and cork floats to 
take back home with him. 

Gary said he was going to decorate 
his bedroom with the fishing equipment 
to remind him of his morning with 
Grandpa Sven. “Good-by, Skipper, I’m 
going to write to you,” he promised as 
he and Jimmy left. 


“Nice boy, that one. Very polite to an 
elderly man like me,” Grandpa Sven told 
Chris when they were alone. 

“He doesn't have a grandpa.” Chris 
paused, then went on, “Let’s mend nets 
together, Skipper. After all, if I’m going 
to be a captain someday, I'd better learn 
to do it just like you.” 

“Well now, have a licorice stick,” 
chuckled Grandpa Sven. “It will give 
you strong corpuscles, and you will need 
lots of he-man red ones to be a skipper.” 
Grandpa pushed his cap back on his 
head, then sat down with Chris next to 
a heap of nets. 
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“I wish I was dead!” 


Terrible words to come from 
the lips of a little child... 


e HOCKING, isn’t it? But the little girl was simply express- 
ing what countless thousands of other children feel... 
the forgotten children of the city slums, compelled to live in a 
world of dark hallways and filth-littered alleys, of rancid 
garbage smells and nameless fears. They sleep in musty 
rooms, sometimes three or four in a single bed. They are hun- 
gry so often that the ache has become habit. They see and 
hear things that no child should be permitted to see or hear. 

For these children the worst time of all is the summer. 
Then the air is most poisonous with exhaust fumes and fetid 
smells. Tempers are shortest in the stifling heat. Wailing 


$500.00 endows a bed in perpetuity 
$35.00 gives a child two weeks at Mont Lawn 


$17.50 pays for one week « $3.00 poys for one day 


CHRISTIAN HERALD CHILDREN’S HOME 
BUSINESS OFFICE: 27 EAST 39TH STREET, ROOM 624 
NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 

Yes, I want to help some poor child spend two wonderful and 
inspiring weeks in God's outdoors. Here is my gift of &.... ; 
(I understand that the Christian Herald Children’s Home is a com- 
pietely non-profit organization, and my contribution is fully tax- 
deductible on my income tax return.) 


Nome 


Address 


Pe es ewe en eee 


babies, blaring radios, the din of traffic fill the days 
nights. The slum child is trapped between the swelte 
walls of his tenement and the blazing street. 


But every year, up at Nyack on the Hudson, there 
refuge for many of these children... a pleasant haven 
on a hill where they may escape for two glorious 
Here they romp on wide green lawns among tall, shady % 
... they take hikes through the woods... they go swim 
in a beautiful modern pool. They eat nourishing meals f 
times a day. They sleep in their own beds, between 
cool sheets. 

Mont Lawn offers these children a real vacation from 
heat and dirt of the slums... and it does more. Frie 
sympathetic counselors prove to them that not all adul 
to be distrusted and feared. In the interdenominati 
chapel they learn of God’s love. For most of these child 
Mont Lawn is an experience that may spell the diffe 
between a lifetime of poverty, bitterness, and even crim 
and a happy, useful future guided by God. 


This summer there are hundreds of children still wa 
to go to Mont Lawn. Unless we receive immediate 
many of these children will not be able to go. The very ¢ 
the picture is typical of these unfortunates . .. condem 
go on staring hopelessly at a world they have reason to 
not only throughout the long, hot, weary summer month 
but perhaps for the rest of their lives! Two weeks at 
Lawn could make such a world of difference . . . but some 
must make it possible. 


Will you be the one to send a child such as this away f 
the slums for two weeks? Just $35 will pay the entire 
but even the smallest contribution will help. Remember 
of these little ones is depending on your kindness. Mail 
contribution now! 








